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PREFACE. 

In the following pages I have tried to tell the story 
of a church which, as Robert Collyer says, "is held in 
pure regard wherever her story is known.'* I do not 
flatter myself with the thought that it is free from faults: 
I can only claim to have followed faithfully the official 
records and correspondence and contemporary docu- 
ments, and with one or two exceptions have scrupu- 
lously refrained from speculating as to what might have 
been. My aim has been to simply tell the story of the 
church, and to exclude from these pages all that did 
not bear directly upon that story. This has led to the 
exclusion of almost all biographical features. The his- 
tory of the church is of course dependent upon the lives 
and experiences of the people who made it, and sometimes 
contributing causes reach far back in the lives of these 
people; but to examine these causes is beyond the pur- 
pose of this narrative. Another and perhaps the chief 
reason for deciding to exclude biographical material is 
the injustice which the admission of it would do to the 
"lesser lights." It is clearly impossible to "notice" 
all who have labored faithfully and sacrificingly to make 
the chinch a living force in the community, and so at- 
tention is generally centred on two or three prominent 
ones. While I would not underrate the enormous value in 
the life of the church of the Mappas and Van der Kemps, 
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and while I must and do gladly acknowledge the shaping 
and sustaining power of such families as the Guiteaus, the 
Moores, the Woodbridges, the Millers, and many others 
whose support was so freely and lovingly given, yet I 
must not forget the equally loving an4 free service of 
the families of lesser note. In the story of a church 
for the support of which the prominent and the obscure 
have each labored with equal devotion and sacrifice it 
seems only fair that all should be put on an equal footing. 
It has been no easy task to collect from widely scat- 
tered places the documents and information needed. 
It has, however, been a pleasant one; and I am deeply 
indebted to many for their assistance so freely and kindly 
given. I am especially indebted to the Rev. Howard 
N. Brown for kindly placing at my disposal the material 
which he had gathered with a view to writing the story. 
I am also indebted to him for kindly revising the manu- 
script before it was put into the printers' hands, and for 
other substantial assistance ill getting it published. 
I would also acknowledge my indebtedness to Mrs. Helen 
L. Fairchild for valuable material gathered from the 
correspondence of Judge Van der Kemp ; to Mr. John W. 
Guiteau, Mr. F. M. Hollister and Mrs. Fairchild for aid in 
securing three full page portraits; to Mr. H. B. Philleo 
for the loan of a goodly batch of letters written to the 
Rev. I. B. Peirce; to the late F. W. Guiteau for his 
"Reminiscences" ; and to the Rev. W. C. Gannett for the 
loan of portions of his father's private diary. 

Charles Graves. 
Barnbvbld, N.Y., Oct. 15, 1903. 



INTRODUCTORY. 

The question has often been raised, How came it to 
pass that in the midst of a population predominantly 
Presbyterian the first church to be established was Uni- 
tarian, or at least designedly unorthodox? What in- 
fluences were at work to produce so unusual a result? 
Some have insisted that, because the population of Tren- 
ton was largely Presbyterian, therefore the church must 
have been originally of that faith. Others, arguing from 
the fact that the Unitarian movement did not take shape 
till a later day, and that most of the churches that be- 
came Unitarian were originally Orthodox Congrega- 
tionalism insist therefore that this "church was organ- 
ized as an Orthodox Congregational church." 

But the answer and explanation rest upon two or 
three very clear, well-known facts of local history. When 
Mr. Taylor visited this part of the country, charged with 
the duty of studying the religious condition of the people 
and reporting thereon, he was careful to note, where he 
found preaching being carried on, the special theologi- 
cal brand to which the preaching belonged. Now in 
the report of his visit to Oldenbarneveld he did not spec- 
ify the theological brand of the preaching he found 
here. This is significant. Mr. Taylor described the 
person he found preaching here as a "sensible, judicious 
man who appears to be doing great good." This "sen- 
sible and judicious man," we learn, was a liberal Pres- 
byterian. Undoubtedly, the character of his preaching 



had much to do with the organization of this society, 
but it does not explain all. 

Oldenbarneveld was evidently the only place in this 
part of the country where " liberal' ' preaching was then 
tolerated and encouraged. The secret of this is to be 
found in the name of the village and in the history and 
character of two or three men most prominently asso- 
ciated with its early history. 

The name Oldenbarneveld was chosen at the founding 
of the village in honor of the great Dutch patriot and 
martyr to the cause of religious liberty, John of Olden- 
barneveld. Barneveld had fought and died for the cause 
of human liberty and equality in politics and religion, 
and the founder of the village desired that it should be 
a memorial to so great a man and such splendid princi- 
ples. So from the start the village was headed toward 
liberalism. 

When Gerrit Boon returned to Holland, the " Holland 
Land Co." chose Colonel A. G. Mappa to be their agent 
in his stead. He was joined in 1797 by that scholarly 
and remarkable man, Francis A. Van der Kemp. Both 
these men had been exiled from Holland for their efforts 
to "substitute for the oligarchical constitution a repre- 
sentative government which would secure to their coun- 
try the blessings of civil liberty." This radicalism ex- 
tended to their religious views. The religious activi- 
ties of Mr. Van der Kemp were even greater and more 
important than his political activities, and equally ob- 
jectionable to the authorities. He had pursued theo- 
logical studies in the Baptist Seminary at Amsterdam, 
and finally became minister of a Baptist church in Ley- 
den. The church there asked him to subscribe to "a 
creed which all former ministers had complied with." 
He stubbornly refused to ' 'subscribe," and finally the 



church decided "to annul forever the articles of sub- 
scription." It appears to have been always his ' 'fate 
to oppose domineering powers in Church as well as in 
State." 

Here were two men, of high social standing and culture, 
who had been exiled from their home by political and 
ecclesiastical tyranny. Colonel Mappa's position as agent 
of the ' 'Holland Land Co." and Mr. Van der Kemp's 
superior abilities and his intimate relations with the 
foremost men of the country (the Adamses, Governor 
Clinton, and Jefferson were his intimate friends) nat- 
urally put them at the head of the social, intellectual, 
and religious life of the community. Not only did their 
position thus enable them to shape the life of the place, 
but they were born leaders of men. They were giants 
intellectually and morally. They had opposed politi- 
cal and religious tyranny at home, and had done this 
at great sacrifice. It goes without saying that they 
would exert the full power of their position and character 
to exclude from the life of their new home everything 
that savored of the old oppression. Political freedom 
was assured them, — there was no more trouble on that 
score; but it was still necessary to stand guard against 
ecclesiastical domination. Orthodoxy was pushing its 
men into these newly settled regions, to capture them 
and bind the souls of the inhabitants thereof in the fet- 
ters of dogma. Calvinism was establishing itself in the 
various settlements roundabout. The reason it had 
failed to get a foothold in Oldenbarneveld was due most 
of all to the determination of Messrs. Mappa and Van der 
Kemp that the religious life of the village should be kept 
free from the tyranny of any creed. Under no pretence 
would they allow any person or institution to dictate 
what another's creed should be. In the following pages 



it will appear how carefully and constantly the absolute 
freedom of the individual in religious matters was guarded. 

It is undoubtedly due to the influence of these two 
men that the' United Protestant Religious Society began 
its course unfettered by so much as one doctrinal obli- 
gation. There was of course no thought at all of making 
it a Unitarian institution, but there was clearly a determi- 
nation on the part of these leading spirits that, what- 
ever else it might be, it should not be orthodox. At no 
point should there be room or opportunity for any ec- 
clesiastical authority to impose even the first letter of 
a creed. The society, under the guidance of Colonel 
Mappa and Judge Van der Kemp, was deliberately and 
designedly organized as a liberal religious institution in 
the fullest and broadest sense of those words. To the 
influence which these two men exerted upon the early 
life of this village, an influence born of their own expe- 
rience and their innate love of freedom, — to this must 
we go for an explanation of the unusual fact of a liberal 
church being the first to be organized in a population 
predominantly Presbyterian. 

To such as argue that, because the church began its 
career before the Unitarian movement had taken defi- 
nite form, therefore it must have been originally ortho- 
dox, it is sufficient to reply with another question. Is 
there anywhere an Orthodox Congregational church 
organized even fifty years ago that makes a * 'good moral 
character' ' the first and only test of membership, and 
that explicitly grants and guarantees to each one abso- 
lute freedom to believe and publish, to teach and prac- 
tise what, according to his best understanding, the 
Scriptures contain? 



II. 

FOUNDATION OF THE CHURCH. 

The records of the early days of our church organiza- 
tion are exasperatingly imperfect. It seems as if the 
fathers of the church had purposely left unrecorded the 
important and interesting things we wish most of all to 
know. But they did not think that a century later 
any one would be manifesting a desire to know the story 
of their efforts to found and support a church here. 
They chronicled only what seemed to them to be the chief 
events, recorded as briefly as possible the business trans- 
actions, and kept on 'file some of the "official" corre- 
spondence. It is only as we are helped somewhat by 
outside sources that we are able to write even in a frag- 
mentary manner of those early days. 

The incidents, the chats and conferences one with 
another, the personal hopes, the mutual desires which 
must have preceded the full-formed efforts which on 
Sept. 19, 1803, resulted in organizing what was to be the 
United Protestant Religious Society, — these things about 
which we would gladly know something are probably 
lost beyond recovery. 

The village of Oldenbarneveld was ten years old at 
the time of the organization of this society, but we may 
not believe that the people had during all this time been 
without religious instruction and worship, and, although 
this society was the very first to be organized in the town 
of Trenton, we are not to suppose that the voice of the 
preacher had not been heard or that religious worship 



had been entirely neglected before the people agreed to 
form this society. But of these early religious activi- 
ties we know very little. All that we can learn is the 
little that can be gathered from the Journal of the 
Rev. John Taylor, a native of Westfield, Mass., who 
made a tour through the ' 'Mohawk and Black River 
Countries in 1802 by order of the * Missionary Society 
of Hampshire Co." Mr. Taylor writes of Utica at this 
time: "There is no church [organization] here. Utica 
appears to be a mixed mass of discordant materials — 
the greatest part are of no religion." A Presbyterian 
minister had a preaching station there. At Whites- 
boro there was a Baptist society and church building, 
and the Presbyterians were building a church for them- 
selves. On August 4 Mr. Taylor entered the town of 
Trenton, visiting the various settlements within its bor- 
ders. On coming to Oldenbarneveld, he reports find- 
ing ' 'the Rev'd. Mr. Fish, a gent, who was once settled 
at Connecticut Farms, N.J. ... He is a sensible, judi- 
cious man — and appears to be doing great good — and 
has but a poor reward." No church, or, as we should 
say, no church society, had been formed. And he re- 
ports that ' 'a majority of the people are Presbyterians, 
the remainder are Baptists, and persons of no religion 
and a few Methodists." 

Mr. Fish was undoubtedly one of the advance agents 
of a progressive form of Presbyterianism. This move- 
ment began in New Jersey presumably between 1780 
and 1800, and at one time assumed considerable propor- 
tions, calling itself the United Presbytery. It spread 
rapidly along the valley of the Hudson, reaching with 
considerable force into Northern New York. While 

• Organized by the Congregational and Presbyterian ministers of Hampshire Co., 
Mass., for promoting " the preaching and propagation of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
among the inhabitants of the new settlements of the United States.' 1 



it was characterized by a distinct softening of the ideas 
comprising the Calvinistic creed, at no point did it seri- 
ously threaten to break with the older faith, unless per- 
haps on the question of the interpretation of the Scriptures. 
Some of its utterances, it may be said, took ground close 
to positions which, in this year of Presbyterian creed 
revision, would still be regarded as considerably advanced. 
This budding promise of liberalism seems to have en- 
countered early a chilling frost. Being frightened, it 
is to be presumed, alike by the cry of heresy, that was 
soon raised, and by the ideas of the men who went to 
much greater extremes in opposing the common doc- 
trine, the movement lost its enthusiasm, so that its 
churches died a premature death or were absorbed back 
into the orthodoxy which refused to compromise. The 
existence of this movement is one more indication of the 
extent to which the church was pervaded by liberal senti- 
ment during the years following the Revolution; and 
its fate is a striking prophecy of what might happen to a 
great deal of kindred sentiment in the Church at the 
present day, should the lines be once more sharply drawn. 
Mr. Fish, in all probability the first minister in Olden- 
barneveld, was clearly a Presbyterian. But, strange as 
it may appear, one of the results of his preaching was 
in all likelihood the formation of a distinctly liberal re- 
ligious society. Had the purpose of Mr. Fish's preach- 
ing been to emphasize a certain set of Christian doctrines, 
the organization of the first religious body in this town 
and village would surely have been on certain definite 
theological lines. Instead of this we find that the organ- 
ization was as open and inclusive as anything could 
possibly be, having no doctrinal basis whatever. From 
which we rightly conclude that the religious services 
of Mr. Fish were as free from the old dogmas and rampant 
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sectarianism as they could possibly be, and had resulted 
in a sort of fellowship of all believers. 

It is to be very much regretted that we know so little 
about the beginnings of this movement to form a relig- 
ious society, which culminated in its organization on 
Sept. 19, 1803. From the " paper' ' or pledge signed by 
the people on this date we gather that a previous meeting 
had been held somewhere in the neighborhood. Where 
it was held and when we do not know. The name of 
Francis Adrian Van der Kemp is given at the head of 
the list of those who attended the meeting held previ- 
ous to the date of organization, and from this and other 
incidents we may fairly regard him as the leader of the 
movement. This list of names is a worthy one, and 
well worth recording. We give them in the order in 
which they appear: Francis A. van der Kemp, Philo 
Fowler, Dan'l Cook, Lucas Younglove, Simon Didama, 
David Stafford, Truman Culver, Lemuel Barrows, Aaron 
Wilbur, A. G. Mappa, Jacob Hochstrasser, Wm. Wil- 
bur, Thos. Hicks, John Miller, Asa Sheldon, John Cooper, 
Peter A. Becker, Charles Brownel, H. Miller, John Storrs, 
Luther Guiteau, John Mappa, J. J. Van der Kemp (twenty- 
three names in all). Having met with so much encour- 
agement, the leading spirits (probably Francis A. Van der 
Kemp and A. G. Mappa and Luther Guiteau) thought 
it advisable to give every person in and around Olden- 
barneveld a chance to unite in this purpose. 

Although we have no record that such was the fact, 
we are justified in assuming that notice was given out 
that on the 19th of September there would be a meet- 
ing — where is not said, but probably in the old school- 
house — for the purpose of forming a religious society. 
The meeting was evidently duly convened, with the re- 
sult that at least sixteen persons more put their names 



down as converts to the proposition. The paper pre- 
sented at this meeting runs thus : — 

The undersigned having been duly informed of the proceedings of 
a respectable number of the inhabitants of Oldenbarneveld and its 
environs for the purpose of establishing a Religious Society, and 
feeling anxious to aid every exertion made for Religious Instruction, 
they cordially unite with those who attended the above meeting, 
and who there subscribed their names to the following resolution, 
viz. : 

Resolved, That the name of each person attending this meeting 
be recorded, and that he be considered as having agreed to unite 
in the promotion and support of the society. 

To this paper were transferred the names of the twenty- 
three persons attending the meeting already mentioned, 
and at this later meeting sixteen others subscribed their 
names. These were, — 

Jacob Botticher, Samuel Hollister, Aaron Humphrey, 
James Parker, Ben'j Brayton, Pardon (?) Hicks, Ezra 
Birdsey, Henry Vincent, John Raymond, Ephraini Nash, 
Joseph Hoisted, Jonathan King, Jr., Oliver Nash, Gar- 
ret Becker, Allen Pearce, Benoni Hogan, and possibly 
we may add a seventeenth, D. H. McLornan. To this 
list eleven others were added at different times. Jedidiah 
Brownell, Joseph Watkins, Nathaniel Green, Amos 
Ames, were added presumably near the original date, 
Joshua Storrs somewhat later. In May, 1806, the name 
of the redoubtable Ephraim Perkins was added, also that 
of Abner Howe and Jacob Hovey. In April, 1808, the 
names of John Harriss, Chester Gaylorde, and John Veer 
were placed on the list. Three other men, Captain Will- 
iam Moulton, Ashbel Woodbridge, and John Didama, 
whose names do not appear upon this list, were very active 
in the society in its early days. Most of these names 
never appear upon our records again ; and this is doubt- 
less due to the fact that the chief movers of the society 
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were set upon making its theology broad enough for 
those who could no longer subscribe to the harsh and 
unreasonable dogmas of Calvinism. 

It certainly was a most auspicious beginning; but, 
like all societies, its future life and usefulness depended 
upon the ' 'devoted few." Many then, as now, seem 
to have been imbued with the idea that in putting their 
names down they were giving the society a volume of 
support large and good enough to last forever. 

Though the record is silent for a month or so, the lead- 
ing spirits in the matter could not have been idle. Hav- 
ing received from so many the pledge of support and 
sympathy (more sympathy than support, because the 
former is cheaper), the next step was to complete the 
organization. Doubtless during the days following the 
meeting of the 19th there were many conferences between 
the most interested persons as to what form the organ- 
ization should take and who were the best persons to be 
charged with the inevitable responsibility. Soon after 
the middle of October following the plan had been de- 
cided on, and a meeting was called to gather at the school- 
house, which stood at a point nearly opposite the Grange 
Hall, ' 'on the 2 2d of October in the year of our Lord 
1803." The object of the meeting as set forth in the an- 
nouncement was ' 'for the purpose of Incorporating a Re- 
ligious Society.' ' Pursuant to this notice a meeting 
was held in the school-house, and the people decided 
on ' 'Incorporating themselves into a Religious Society." 
It was agreed that ' 'this Society be known and distin- 
guished by the name and stile of the United Protestant 
Religious Society of Trenton." 

Francis Adrian Van der Kemp and Jacob Hochstrasser 
were made returning officers, for the election of trus- 
tees; and Jacob Hochstrasser and Lucas Younglove and 
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Lemuel Barrows were declared elected by a unanimous 
vote to that office. 

Agreeable to the action of this meeting, a charter or 
certificate of incorporation was made out, signed by 
Fr. Adr. Van der Kemp and Jacob Hochstrasser, and 
dated Oct. 22, 1803. This charter was approved by 
Arthur Reese, master in chancery, on the 16th of June; 
1804, and was recorded in the clerk's office of Oneida 
County on the twenty-first day of the same month in 
Book A of Societies, page 30. 

It is asserted that, of the trustees elected in 1803, two 
were Presbyterians, and one a Unitarian. We are not 
in a position to refute this. It may be true ; but, whether 
true or not, it certainly has no bearing on the history 
of the society/ In all likelihood the wish of the trustees 
was to hold entirely aloof from all denominational en^ 
tanglements. It was probably not very long before 
some of the more zealous religious spirits were deter- 
mined to label the institution; but it has successfully 
resisted all such efforts, and maintained its freedom from 
that day to this. Just when it came to be called a Uni- 
tarian church, or how many interested in its incorpora- 
tion would have willingly accepted the name, is a matter 
of conjecture; but it is very clear that the spirit of the 
men who, as we may properly say, moulded the religious 
character of the society, was of the kind that accepted 
Unitarianism from the very first as the true expression 
of their faith. So far as the records show, there was not at 
first any factional struggle of religious partisans to get 
control of the institution. This is not saying there was 
no such trouble. It is possible that religious differences 
may lie at the bottom of some of the resignations from 
the board of trustees, though that can hardly be the case 
of Jacob Hochstrasser, who resigned at the end of the 
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first year, for the reason that he remains very active in 
the society for a number of years. 

The first meeting for the election of trustees after the 
act of incorporation was called for the seventeenth day 
of November, 1804, to fill the vacancies caused by the 
resignation of Jacob Hochstrasser and Lemuel Barrows, 
term expired. For some reason — probably the chronic 
one, lack of attendants — the meeting was adjourned to 
the 25th of the month. Who were then elected there 
is nothing to show. 

We are wholly in the dark as to the religious activities 
of the society from the time of incorporation until the 
middle of March, 1805. That the society was idle in 
this matter is not believable. It is surmised by some 
that pulpit supplies were secured from Presbyterian 
sources. But, from whatever source the supplies come 
and whatever the activities of these earliest years, we 
may rightly believe that the interest and prominence 
of such men as Francis Adrian Van der Kemp, Luther 
Guiteau, and A. G. Mappa in the counsels of the society 
was a sufficient guarantee that liberality of ideas and 
freedom of thought were maintained from the start. 




Dr. LUTHER GUITEAU, Sr. 
From the portrait owned by Mrs. N. G. Howe 



Ill: 
SETTLEMENT OF JOHN SHERMAN. 

It was only natural that the people should desire the 
services of a regularly ordained and settled minister. 
And here we might say Providence favored the spirit 
of liberality. Reading between the lines of the "call" 
which was finally sent to the Rev. John Sherman, we 
gather that the question of securing a minister had 
frequently arisen, and as frequently been productive 
of nothing but heated arguments and strong conflicts 
of opinions. In 1805, presumably in the early summer 
of that year, the Rev. John Sherman came to Olden- 
barneveld to visit his brother-in-law, Joshua Storrs, 
who had then but recently moved thither from Mansfield, 
Conn., where Mr. Sherman was preaching as pastor of 
the First Church of that place. Probably no visiting 
minister, whatever his creed, was allowed to go away 
without preaching to the people here. So it was only 
the customary thing that Mr. Sherman should be asked 
to preach the Word to them. This he did, evidently 
to the satisfaction of the people. 

The character and spirit of Mr. Sherman and his 
preaching and also the feeling of the people are best il- 
lustrated by the somewhat lengthy letter dated Aug. 
11, 1805, inviting him to assume the ministerial charge 
of the society. The letter itself is not in our possession, 
but the original draft from the pen of Fr. Adr. Van der 
Kemp, from which the letter was copied, is fortunately 
among our few treasures. It was signed by the ' 'com- 
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mittee appointed to send a call to Mr. Sherman," Messrs. 
Guiteau, Hicks, and Storrs. We cannot do better than 
give the text of the letter in full : — 

Reverend Sir, much beloved and highly esteemed brother in Jesus 
Christ: Deeply impressed by a vivid sense of the influence of the 
Christian Revelation on our domestic, social and future happiness, 
having in earlier times experienced the blessings of public worship 
to purify our hearts and enlighten our understandings, we felt a 
dreary waste, in that respect, in our salvation, in these new settle- 
ments. 

We would be culpable indeed and condemn ourselves, if we had 
been guilty of such a gross neglect of our duties, if we had uncon- 
cerned lost one single opportunity to fill up this void. It is not 
alone the welfare of society at large, it is that of our children, it is 
our own contentment and peace, which constitutes our chief mo- 
tive. 

Educated in various theological schemes of doctrine—having 
imbued from our infantile years the religious opinions and preju- 
dices of our fathers and teachers, our situation became more critical 
indeed, with a view to agree in the choice of a worthy minister. 

You arrived among us, Rev. sir, — and all our jarring opinions 
coincided in that single wish, to obtain you, if possible, for our 
minister. Not that one of us was weak enough to flatter himself, 
that you did exactly agree with his principles, not even with those, 
which he was wont to consider fundamental doctrines; much less 
that you should conform to them; no: your candour, your 
openness convinced us that you did no more wish to conceal your 
opinions, which you deemed scriptural, than to obtrude these upon 
us. 

We considered, Rev. sir, that our glorious Master and his Apostles 
laid a broad — immoveable — basis for the foundation of his church — 
the belief in him as the Christ and in a life to come ; and as Protes- 
tant Christians we hold fast, that the Sacred Scriptures are the only 
rule of our faith and conduct — without intervention of any human 
authority whatsoever: upon this basis, upon these principles we 
desire, that you would accept our call. 

Having experienced unquestionable proofs of your Christian 
moderation as well as of zeal — having all the reasonable certainty — 
in similar cases obCainable — of your abilities — talent — prudence and 
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piety, we wish to obtain you for our minister — to preach us the 
Gospel of Jesus — to strengthen us in the hope of a glorious resur- 
rection, and guide us in the road of salvation. 

In calling you among us, as our minister, we are unanimous; and 
have the fullest confidence that you shall, with the assistance of 
Almighty God, enlisten many among us under the banners of our 
Lord and Saviour, as we shall be confirmed in that growing affec- 
tion and esteem, which now are warming our bosoms towards you. 

We expect, if our wishes are fulfilled, our fervent prayers heard, 
that you will with gladness acquit yourself of all the duties incum- 
bent on a pious active and vigilant minister of Jesus — that in every 
opportune season you shall instruct us and our children — make 
them from their infancy acquainted with the value of living under 
the Gospel Dispensation, hear our doubts with patience, explain 
our difficulties with meekness, comfort us in our afflictions, and 
reprove firmly and sincerely our follies, transgressions and weak* 
nesses; and you shall be able, to accomplish the important duties 
of your difficult station, if the God and Father of Jesus bless your 
endeavors. 

If you comply with our hope, we wish you not to prorogue the 
time of your coming among us any longer, than your present situa- 
tion necessarily requires. Considering that we are a flock without 
a shepherd, newly brought together, wandering at random in the 
wildernesss. 

In the firm reliance upon the Gospel promises we enjoy the sen- 
sible pleasure, of assuring you, that we are with the sincerest affec- 
tion and cordial esteem 

Revd. sir, 
much beloved highly esteemed Brother 

in Jesus Christ. 
Oldsnbarmbvbld the 
nth Aug. 1805. 

The prevailing spirit of this letter is the desire not only 
for regular religious instruction, but also that that in- 
struction shall not be of the kind that fetters the soul 
and rules out of court the mental faculties. It would 
seem that this committee at least recognized the fact 
that probably no two thoughtful persons agreed or ever 
could agree on doctrines considered to be even funda* 
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mental. Each desired to maintain for himself that 
freedom of conscience without which there can be no 
freedom of religious faith, and they freely conceded that 
right to others, and especially to the pulpit. This letter 
is striking testimony to the spirit of religious freedom 
and liberty which inspired the founders and true fathers 
of our church. The people who had listened to Mr. 
Sherman's message evidently felt that in him they had 
a man who, whatever his belief, was a stanch defender 
of the fullest liberty for the individual in religious mat- 
ters. 

A few words concerning Mr. Sherman may fittingly be 
inserted here. 

The Rev. John Sherman was a grandson of Roger Sher- 
man, one of the signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. He was born in New Haven, and was graduated 
from Yale College in the class of 1792. 

In those days most of the best scholars graduated 
from American colleges entered the ministry. Young 
Sherman was no exception to the rule; and he became 
eventually pastor of the First Church in Mansfield, Conn. 
Here he gradually grew away from the creed in which 
he had been educated, and made no secret of the change 
in his opinions. Being settled over a Congregational 
church, and accounting himself responsible to no human 
authority above that of his own church and congrega- 
tion, if they followed him by accepting the new ideas 
he brought them, he felt at liberty to retain his place, 
proclaiming these ideas openly. 

For the most part his church stood by him during 
this crisis in his mental life, and wished him to remain 
their minister. But the Association of Ministers in Wind- 
ham County saw fit to expel him, not only from their 
organization, but from all "Ministerial Connexion/ ' — 
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a sentence which he most vehemently protested they had 
no right to pronounce. This action on the part of neigh- 
boring ministers forced the issue, and threatened to 
disrupt the Mansfield church. Mr. Sherman therefore 
chose to resign his charge rather than minister to a por- 
tion of his former flock, even though that portion was a 
considerable majority. 

All this had recently taken place when he came to 
visit Oldenbarneveld. Indeed, the relation between 
himself and the Mansfield church seems not to have 
been then formally dissolved. He wrote a book in which 
he made his defence, and published it in Worcester that 
same year. This book embodies a careful and learned 
examination of almost every text in the Bible relied upon 
to support the doctrine of the Trinity, and cites a host 
of passages in proof of the Unitarian contention that in 
person Christ was distinct from God, and was a depend- 
ent being. / 

The temper in which the book is written i& still so rare 
as to need commending at the present day. Here was 
no attack upon established creeds by one who was con- 
fident that he could put the final and immutable truth 
in place of that which he desired to tear away. Indeed, 
he says in the Preface, ' 'I am not ashamed publicly to 
acknowledge, what truth would compel every man to 
confess, that I belong to a race whose understandings 
are fallible, and whose confident assurance is sometimes 
founded in mistake.' ' 

It is no business of this sketch to laud and magnify 
any person above another, and it can be biographical 
only in the scantiest fashion. But, when Mr. Van der 
Kemp speaks of Mr. Sherman's superior abilities and 
talents, he is not wasting his breath in empty adulation 
or fashionable flattery. 
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A week after the call was sent to Mr. Sherman a num- 
ber of people held a meeting on Holland Patent, with 
Rufus Frisbee as moderator and John L. Powell clerk, 
and unanimously agreed to the proposal of "acting a 
part in union with the society of Oldenbarneveld in hir- 
ing the Rev'd. John Sherman." They agreed to have 
the services of Mr. Sherman one-fourth part of the time, 
and pay over their subscriptions to the treasurer of the 
parent society, and act in all things as a part of the same 
society. They agreed further to make their united sub- 
scription up to one hundred dollars, 4 'or to our propor- 
tional part." This agreement was to be binding for 
three years from the commencement of Mr. Sherman's 
labors. Simon Willard, Rowland Briggs, and Canfield 
Coe were appointed a committee to represent the people 
on Holland Patent at the deliberations of the society 
in Oldenbarneveld. There were thirty-nine subscribers 
to this agreement: Ashbel Woodbridge, James Fremend, 
Jabez Dudley, Roger Wolcott, Asel Ward, Samuel Morse, 
Ephraim Willard, Gershom Wolcott, William Peirce, 
Levi Wolcott, Henry Wolcott, James Wetmore, Simon 
Willard, Jr., Simon Willard, George Clarke, Rufus Fris- 
bee, Canfield Coe, William Rollo, Peleg Green, Allen B. 
Green, Rowland Briggs, John L. Powell, Curtis King, 
Rowland Green, Henry Sheldon, Samuel Wolcott, Gerott- 
man Fish, Gideon Kaley (?), John Fish, Joel Jackson, 
Humphrey Brown, Russel Green, Joseph Sheldon, David 
Deming, Hezekiah Stocking, Ithamar Morgan, John 
Barker, Perry Fish. 

To the call sent on the nth of August Mr. Sherman 
gave a provisional reply Nov. 28, 1805, deferring a final 
answer to some future day within the three months fol- 
lowing. In a letter dated Feb. 18, 1806, he accepted 
the call for a term of three years, stipulating that on 
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either party's desiring to terminate the agreement no 
further action should be required than that of giving 
six months' notice. He also asked for a vacation of four 
Sundays in each year. The salary agreed on was six 
hundred dollars a year, to be paid quarterly. 



IV. 
THE REFORMED CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

The society now had a minister engaged, and at once 
proceeded to form a ' 'church" in addition to the religious 
society already existing. 

The word "church" in the Congregational order 
under which Mr. Sherman had been trained had a mean- 
ing quite different from that ascribed to it in popular 
usage. The distinction between "church" and "soci- 
ety" was very real and of no little importance. The 
4 'society " was composed of all those who helped to fur- 
nish the means for the society's existence and took full 
charge of its temporal affairs. It had no religious creed, 
no religious ceremonies. From among the members of 
the ' 'society" was formed the ' 'church." A certain few 
came together to adopt a creed, or covenant; and the 
persons who accepted this creed or signed this covenant 
were members of the church. To these were confided 
the purely religious interests of the institution* The 
officers of the "church" were elders and deacons: the 
officers of the ' 'society" were the trustees, secretary, and 
treasurer. The organizations were kept entirely sepa- 
rate and distinct. Thus we have the old idea that an 
organization for religious worship cannot be a church 
without some or all of the old formalities. 

Very soon after the receipt of Mr. Sherman's accept- 
ance the committee charged with the duty of sending 
a call to him "felt it unavoidably necessary to have a 
church organized before the installation of the new min- 
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ister." They accordingly took it upon themselves "to 
request Col. A. G. Mappa, Joshua Storrs, Fr. Adr. Van 
der Kemp and Ithamar Morgan, to convene together, 
ask the advice of and consult with Mr. Sherman, upon 
this subject, and form their resolves in a report to be 
submitted to a meeting' ' of the people at an early date. 

A meeting was called for the 8th of March to receive 
the report of the~pastoral committee. At this meeting 
also the committee on church organization submitted 
its report, which was agreed to. We can only infer the 
nature of the report from the action taken. The com- 
mittee in all probability suggested a form of "church" 
organization embodied in the eight "Articles of Asso- 
ciation," to be referred to a little further on. The ideas 
proposed by the committee were evidently satisfactory; 
for we gather that, after the committee's report had 
been agreed to, fifteen of those present joined themselves 
together, and became members of the "Reformed Chris- 
tian Church/' which they there and then organized. 
These persons were : Rev. John Sherman, G. H. C. Zahn, 
A. G. Mappa, A. A. Mappa, M. A. Mappa, John Mappa, 
Sophia A. Mappa, Fr. Adr. Van der Kemp, R. E. J. 
Van der Kemp, Jacob Hochstrasser, Amaziah Palmer, 
Ephraim Perkins, Lucy Perkins, Abner Howe, Joshua 
Storrs, — ten men and five women. This being done, the 
members immediately elected Eph. Perkins and 
Amaziah Palmer as elders, and Joshua Storrs and 
Abner Howe deacons. 

At the suggestion of the pastoral committee the 9th 
of March — the day following — was decided on as the 
"most proper time" for the installation. Fr. Adr. Van 
der Kemp was requested "to give a suitable lecture in 
the morning," and in the afternoon Mr. Sherman would 
deliver "the introductory sermon to his permanent 
ministry among us." 
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How eloquently do these arrangements speak not only 
of the difficulties attending travel, but of the friendless* 
ness of the church! How eloquently they speak of the 
heresy that shut the church out of communion with other 
churches! There were no neighbors whom they could 
invite or who would accept the invitation if extended. 
And so they had to go it alone from the start. They 
must pay the penalty of their freedom and liberality, 
and they seemed nothing discouraged at that. 

The committee or group of gentlemen appointed by the 
pastoral committee to consider the matter of organizing 
a " church* ' and reporting a scheme for the same embod* 
ied their suggestions very largely in a series of "articles." 
Though written in language which has quite an "ortho- 
dox" sound, these "Articles of Association" are remark* 
able for the careful manner in which they confer and 
guard the absolute freedom of the individual in religious 
matters. 

ART. I. 

We acknowledge the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
to contain a Revelation of GOD's Will to mankind; and that they 
are, in matters of Religion, the only standard of doctrines and rules 
of practice. 

ART. II. 

We acknowledge that no other confession or test of Christian fel- 
lowship and standing in the visible Church of GOD ought to be es- 
tablished, than that which Christ and his Apostles made necessary, 
or, on which they received believers in the Gospel. — Matt. xvi. 15, 
16 and 17: "He saith unto them, But whom say ye that I am? 
"And Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art the Christ, the Son 
"of the living GOD. And Jesus answered and said unto him, 
" Blessed art thou Simon Barjona ; for flesh and blood hath not re- 
pealed it unto thee, but my FATHER who is in Heaven." Acts 
viii. 36 & 37: "And as they went on their way they came unto a 
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"certain water; and the eunuch said, See, here is water; what doth 
"hinder me to be babtized? And Philip said, If thou believest 
"with all thine heart, thou mayest. And he answered and said, 
"I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of GOD." I. John. iv. 15: 
"Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the Son of GOD, GOD 
"dwelleth in him, and he in GOD." I. John. v. 1: "Whosoever 
"believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of GOD; and every one 
"that loveth him that begat, loveth him also who is begotten of him." 

ART. III. 

Liberty of Conscience shall be preserved inviolate. Every member 
shall be maintained in his right of free inquiry into the doctrines of 
Scripture; in publishing what he believes the Scriptures to contain, 
and in practising according to his understanding of his duty. This 
liberty shall not be abridged as to his understanding and practice 
respecting the ceremonies, ordinances, or positive institutions of 
Christianity. 

ART. IV. 

The Government and Discipline shall be according to the directibn 
of our Lord in Matt, xviii. 15, 16 & 17: "Moreover, if thy brother 
"shall trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault between thee 
"and him alone; if he shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother. 
" But if he will not hear thee, then take with thee one or two more, 
"that in the mouth of two or three witnesses every word may be 
"established. And if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto the 
"Church; but if he neglect to hear the Church, let him be unto thee 
"as an heathen man and a publican." The executive authority 
of the Church shall be vested in the Minister, the Elders and 
Deacons; but if any one suppose that by the Church, there men- 
tioned, is intended the Brotherhood generally, he shall have the 
liberty of referring his cause for adjudication to the body at large. 

ART. V. 

The Officers of the Church, Elders and Deacons, shall be chosen 
by ballot, and hold their office during the pleasure of the Church, 
or choose to decline serving any longer 
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ART. VI. 

The mode of admission to the Church, shall be, that any person 
wishing to become a member, shall make known his desire to the 
Consistory, the Minister, Elders and Deacons, who shall, if the appli- 
cant be a person of good moral character, refer his case for decision 
to the Church at large. 

ART. VII. 

The Lord's Supper shall be celebrated four times a year; twice in 
Oldenbarneveld and twice in Holland's Patent, on such particular 
Lord's days as shall be found convenient. 

ART. VIII. 

The name by which this Church is designated shall be the Re- 
formed Christian Church. 

It is worth noting that no doctrinal test or require- 
ment is here demanded of any applicant for membership 
in the church (see Art. VI.). No question or inquiry 
is to be made as to a person's belief, simply the quali- 
fication of a "good moral character" is demanded. No 
church in this Empire State had up to that time been 
founded on any such principles. Our church was the 
first in this part of the world to make a "good moral 
character" a sufficient test of fitness for church mem- 
bership. Thus at the outset it took what was then an 
amazingly radical position, making character, and not 
creed, the test of true religious fellowship. As a further 
illustration of the departure which the founders of this 
church made from the prevailing ideas and customs 
of the time, we may refer to the latter part of Art. IV. 
The general and the orthodox practice was and is that, 
when a church member is guilty of a breach of discipline 
or doctrine, the case is tried by the "church." But the 
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fathers of this institution did not make quite so much 
of the distinction between * 'church" and "society." 
Perhaps we see here some fruit of Sherman's experience. 
In his parish at Mansfield he may have found the* ' 'so- 
ciety" more sympathetic, larger-minded, readier to do 
justly, than the "church." Then, too, we see in this 
the beginning of a feeling which has been growing stronger 
and stronger in recent years, that the difference between 
the saintliness of church members and non-church mem- 
bers is not sufficient to justify the existence of any such 
dividing lines. So the founders of our church wisely 
gave a pretty broad scope to this question of discipline. 
"If any one suppose" (so runs the article) "that by the 
Church is intended the Brotherhood generally, he shall 
have the liberty of referring his cause for adjudication 
to the body at large." 



THE MINISTRY OF JOHN SHERMAN. 

There is little on record concerning the ministry of 
Mr. Sherman. Reading between the lines, we gather 
that it was a ministry of highest and sweetest service. 
But whatever may have been his success as a preacher 
and however pleasant and profitable his work religiously, 
however much the people may have been drawn to him 
and their discords rounded into harmony by his broad 
catholic spirit, it was not all smooth and easy sailing 
financially. The financial waters were often greatly 
troubled or, rather, flowed intermittently, and never 
with a gush. Without doubt some gave as generously 
as their pockets and needs would allow. The start was 
auspicious enough, and the hopes of the leading spirits 
were probably high. But, if they anticipated phenom- 
enal success for the society when Mr. Sherman had been 
secured as their minister, they soon learned that they 
had to be contented with smaller results. A minister 
may be able to preach excellent sermons, but he cannot 
force people to attend church and support the work. 
He may urge and work for harmony, devotion, and zeal; 
but he cannot always produce these things outside of 
himself. The jarring opinions which Mr. Van der Kemp 
said were harmonized by his preaching seem not to have 
stayed in tune long; for we find that as early as the 17th 
of May, 1806, a meeting of the United Protestant Relig- 
ious Society was held for the purpose of electing a new 
board of trustees in room of Lucas Younglove, Luther 




Francis Adrian van der Kemp, 1787 

From a portrait painted during his imprisonment in Haazen- 
berg (a part of the old Town Hall of Utrecht), and given to his 
wife by a number of his friends. 

(Reproduced, by permission, from "Francis Adrian van der 
Kemp" by Helen Lincklaen Fairchild, G. P. Putnam's Sons, New 
York and London.) 
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Guiteau, and Truman Culver, resigned. Thos. Hicks, 
Jacob Hochstrasser, and Luther Storrs were elected 
to fill the vacancies. Inside the ' 'church" proper things 
were not altogether smooth. Before it was a year old, 
Joshua Storrs for reasons unknown resigned as deacon, 
and Capt. Wm. Moulton was chosen in his place. 

Those old people were brave and sturdy and magnifi- 
cently independent, and we could ill-afford to miss from 
that period of our national and social life the spirit that 
could not brook even a shadow of a slight upon then- 
ability and cherished infallibility. Taken all in all, 
they were not perhaps more saintly than people 
nowadays, and there was as much human nature in 
them as in some others. Probably they were more 
earnest and loyal to their religious convictions than 
we are, but they were not over-ready to lose themselves 
in a common cause. Had not the church depended for 
its vitality upon something deeper, something more abid- 
ing, than the "harmony of human souls," it would have 
ceased to exist before it was a year old. Fortunately, 
the church was organized not to perpetuate some theo- 
logical scheme, but to secure first and last ''Religious 
Instruction," to help the people lay hold upon eternal 
truths, and to inspire them to overcome evil. That 
is a purpose which the world despite its sinfulness will 
never altogether cast aside. There will always be some 
who will labor for dear life to keep that principle alive. 
And so this church has stood not by virtue of its pop- 
ularity, not because it has had a united membership 
from the start, but simply because it has stood for a prin- 
ciple of human conduct which could not be wholly aban- 
doned without the people deliberately committing them- 
selves to a life of shame and sin. 

The history of the church is another illustration of 
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the fact that a "church" is not merely a "body of be- 
lievers" united in support of a common creed; for a large 
portion of the people that compose a Protestant church 
are either indifferent to its needs or ready to withdraw 
from it their presence and support the moment some- 
thing or somebody goes contrary to their whims or no- 
tions. This is not so much a token of evil-mindedness 
as evidence of a rampant individualism which, however 
uncomfortable, has its important part to play. Many 
of the upheavals which mark the course of the church's 
history are doubtless traceable directly to this. But, 
despite all the jarrings and discords of personal differ- 
ences, the life of the church has been continuous. And, 
what is a still prouder record, it has never once violated 
the principle of freedom of mind and of heart laid down 
in its "Articles of Association." 

But the sudden resigning of this or that officer or all 
of them did not constitute the greatest difficulty which 
the society had to meet. It was easy enough to start 
the society, because promises largely suffice for that. 
To really support it, however, the promises must be re- 
deemed; and sometimes the people had not the means. 
One must also suspect that some had not the honor to 
make that redemption. In a communication to the 
society on Sunday morning, Sept. 6, 1807, the trustees 
are moved to plain speaking. They say: — 

It is with serious regret we have to mention the great inattention 
by some of the subscribers in not paying up the arrearages which 
from a statement lately made appear to be $90.79 on the quarters 
that have expired — the inconveniences that arise from such neglect 
are not trifling nor to be trifled with. Further, such of the subscrib- 
ers who have been shamefully neglectful in not settling up their 
arrears, must expect no further indulgence from the Trustees who 
are accountable both to the Society and minister — compulsory 
measures must and will be used. 
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In March, 1810, the trustees declare they are: — 

By an imperious duty compelled to warn every individual who 
may be deficient in his payments of this year to make a tender of 
it or in lieu of it a legal security to John Mappa, Treas. of said 
Society in default of which the remaining deficiencies shall after 
the 1 st day of April next, be given in the hands of a Justice for 
collecting. 

The trustees of the church, as we know, were men of 
sterling honor and impatient at the lack of it in others. 
But they were shrewd and wise in their generation, 
and not likely to risk alienating people from the church 
by the use of such ominous language as this, unless all 
reasonable and peaceful methods had failed. 

We would willingly believe that the persons who were 
in arrears came forward promptly and redeemed their 
promises in "prices current/ ' to avoid the unpleasant 
visit of "a Justice," if for no other reason. But the rec- 
ords oblige us to believe that the delinquents remained 
delinquents still. 

As the three-year term of Mr. Sherman's ministry drew 
near to its close, the people were not slow to consider the 
possibility of re-engaging him. They were clearly not 
insensible to the financial difficulties that confronted 
them in this matter, and early in November, 1808, a 
meeting was called for the purpose of considering "the 
subject of again 'engaging Rev. John Sherman as our 
minister." A committee, consisting of Fr. Adr. Van 
der Kemp, Ephraim Perkins, and Benj. Bray ton, was 
appointed "to consult upon and report a plan of sub- 
scription for the support of the Rev'd John Sherman 
in the ministry of the Gospel during another term. ,, 

Just how much salary Mr. Sherman actually received 
cannot be stated with any certainty. The trustees 
agreed, if he accepted the call, to make his salary $600 
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a year. Not only did the trustees fail to carry out this 
agreement, but we learn that there was "a serious defal- 
cation in the sum subscribed' ' (however much that 
may have been). To ask a man of Mr. Sherman's abil- 
ity and family to continue with them at so small a salary 
was neither a hopeful nor a comfortable proposition 
for the committee to face. 

Right after the appointment of this committee Mr. 
Sherman addressed a letter to the members of it, in 
which he fairly and frankly and in true Christian spirit 
set forth his side of the problem. Nothing perhaps bet- 
ter describes the difficulties and hardships which our 
church had to face in its early days than this letter. He 
writes : — 

Gentlemen, — Having been informed of your appointment, ... I 
think it my duty ... to submit to your consideration the following 
observations and statement. . . . 

My ideas of a compensation, for serving the people of any place in 
the ministry of the gospel, are 

That the acquisition of wealth is never the object of the good 
and faithful servant of Christ in preaching the gospel. ... 

The manner of supporting a minister is a matter which depends 
on circumstances, and is to be decided by the dictates of expedi- 
ency, in view of the situation of both people and minister. 

The support rendered . . . should undoubtedly be a reasonable 
one correspondent to the exigencies of his family : Not such as would 
be burdensome to the people and elevate his condition above that 
of the generality. ... On the other hand it should not be so scanty 
as to embarrass his mind with perplexing anxiety respecting his 
worldly affairs. Not such as to place him in point of a living below 
that convenient competency which his abilities would probably 
ensure him were he occupied in another calling. ... I do not say 
as to food and raiment for the time being merely, but as to that an- 
nual increase, common to the place where he lives, to which a becom- 
ing and laudable prudence dictates that we have a regard in view 
of an increasing family, future sickness, or other unforeseen imped- 
iments in the way of support, which may require us to live upon the 
store laid up beforehand. . . . 
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A support short of this I do not see that I am under obligation 
to accept for my services to any Christian people. 

With this expression of my views ... I beg leave ... to offer . . . 
the following statement concerning my pecuniary affairs. 

The support received from the Society, during my ministry in this 
place, has not been equal to the exigencies of my family accord- 
ing to the principles stated above. Some individuals have indeed 
contributed very generously, and have exceeded the proportion 
which is according to their wealth. Beside their subscription they 
have, from time to time, benevolently bestowed upon me and my 
family valuable donations. But, instead of having been able to 
lay up anything for a future day, I am compelled to state, that 
I have encroached upon my small capital . . . which was reduced 
nearly one-half by my removal to this place, and is now still less. 

In view of these considerations, and from a fair experiment, 
during ten years, of supporting a family like mine, I am fully per- 
suaded that it cannot be done with a less sum than six hundred 
dollars per annum. . . . 

Permit me further to state that when I accepted the call of this 
people, I observed that the subscription was inadequate to the sup- 
port of my family, and my acceptance of the call was on the speci- 
fied condition, that the Committee should . . . enlarge the subscrip- 
tion ... to the amount of six hundred dollars. Instead of such 
addition there is, in the sum subscribed, a considerable defalcation, 
thro' the removal and other circumstances of some of the subscrib- 
ers. Moreover there has not been that punctuality in the quarterly 
payments — which was pledged (a circumstance that has added 
to my embarrassments) and there now remains behind more than 
two hundred dollars. 

After due and careful deliberation the committee 
appears to have reported the scheme of subscription 
as set forth in the following resolutions : — 

Whereas the time for which the Rev'd John Sherman was en- 
gaged with us the U. P. R. Society as our minister is nearly expired. 
And whereas by his faithful ministry he has endeared himself to 
us, and being desirous to renew our engagements with him for the 
further term of three years (upon the same principles and con- 
ditions as is contained in the former agreement reference to the 
same being had) and whereas the present times are too difficult 
to raise an adequate subscription altogether in Cash. 
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We hereby agree to pay him in Cash and Produce of a merchant- 
able and saleable kind, the Cash payable in quarterly payments 
as usual and the produce as may be most convenient. . . . 

This scheme was adopted; and Benj. Brayton, Esq., Mr. 
Jacob Hovey, and Mr. S. Willard were each appointed 
to circulate a subscription paper among the people here 
and in Holland Patent. 

On Sunday, the 25th of December, 1808, a business 
meeting was called to receive reports from these gentle- 
men, when it appeared that on the combined lists of 
Messrs. Brayton and Hovey there were subscribed $236.50 
in cash, 54 bushels of wheat, and 18 bushels of rye. 
On January 8 Mr. Willard returned his list, carrying 
subscriptions to the amount of $60.50 in cash and 20 
bushels of wheat. This was increased later by $17 
in cash and 13 bushels of wheat, making a grand total 
of $314 in cash, 87 bushels of wheat, and 18 bushels of 
rye. 

And so the "plan of subscription" had failed to realize 
the smallest sum which Mr. Sherman said he could accept 
for his services. The people had probably done all that 
could possibly be done under the circumstances and con- 
ditions of the times. People had to work hard and 
economize still harder to make both ends meet. In 
all probability that subscription was as generous, if 
not more so, than the subscription secured in these days 
for the same purpose. I do not think we may put the 
failure to secure a $600 subscription down to a lack 
of interest in or antagonism to the society. The society 
was very far from being popular. Many perhaps re- 
fused to assist because of Mr. Sherman's evident Unita- 
rianism. In Holland Patent Mr. Sherman had a good 
proof that his Unitarianism was not going to be let pass 
unchallenged here any more than in Connecticut. The 
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school-house in which the people worshipped near the 
public square in Holland Patent was owned by Mr. 
Sherman's supporters and the orthodox, each party using 
it a given portion of the time. Mr. Sherman occupied 
the place one Sunday in four. This arrangement soon 
proved unsatisfactory, the orthodox party bitterly resent- 
ing the building being used for the dissemination of 
heresy. They in their prejudice vainly supposed that, 
if they could deprive the heretics of the building, that 
would put an end to the heresy. And so the good people 
took steps to dissolve the partnership in the building 
which had existed, and the Unitarians were finally obliged 
to submit to an award and remove their place of worship 
"toa school-house about a mile south of the public 
square." The difficulty experienced in raising money 
was not, however, primarily due to this opposition 
of the orthodox party, but to the real poverty of the 
people. 

Though having failed in this effort, they were not 
at the end of their resources. On Feb. 5, 1809, at a 
special meeting called for the purpose of considering 
the matter, it was proposed that, "if the consent of the 
subscribers could be obtained to relinquish one-fourth 
part of Mr. Sherman's service to enable him to preach 
at New Port or some other place where an addition to 
his salary might be obtained that then we might con- 
tinue him." 

Mr. John Didama was employed to circulate the 
" certificate of relinquishment," and ordered to report 
one week from date. The outcome was favorable to 
the society, and Mr. Sherman continued to serve them. 

For a year the records are silent, with the exception 
of the briefest mention of the election of trustees. There 
was doubtless the same delight and satisfaction in the 
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ministry of Mr. Sherman, but for all that it became 
increasingly difficult to meet the financial obligations of 
the society. There appears to have been a growing 
unwillingness or rather impossibility on the part of the 
people to pay the amount of their subscription, and 
finally the trustees were driven to the necessity of vot- 
ing to "order and qualify Edw. Fowler Esqr. to collect 
by a legal process all the surns yet due on the salary of 
the Rev. John Sherman after he shall have warned pre- 
viously the defaulters.' ' 

It was simply out of the question for Mr. Sherman 
to continue his services unless he received adequate 
support, and the number of defaulters made it altogether 
impossible for the trustees to fulfil the agreement with 
the minister. Under such conditions Mr. Sherman's 
resignation was to be expected. And on Feb. 6, 1810, 
he addressed the following letter to the trustees, Fr. 
Adr. Van der Kemp, Thos. Hicks, Benj. Brayton: — 

Gentlemen, — Having sincerely ballanced all the considerations, 
which pertain to my relation as the minister of this ecclesiastical 
Society, and also the situation of my own affairs, I consider it 
a solemn and imperious duty which I owe to my family, that the 
relation, I have hitherto sustained to this society should be dis- 
solved. This therefore is to notify you, that my ministerial connec- 
tion with the people of this place will cease on the ninth of March 
next ensuing. With much esteem and respect 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your friend and servant 

John Sherman. 

On the afternoon of Sunday, the 4th of March, follow- 
ing, Fr. Adr. Van der Kemp communicated to the people 
"the resignation of the Rev. John Sherman of his pas- 
toral charge in church and society exposing the dis- 
tressed situation of the church and society.' ' 

The circumstances were indeed sufficient to discour- 
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age any further attempt to keep the society alive. To col- 
lect moneys subscribed, it had become necessary to 
threaten and even resort to legal processes. To abandon 
the society entirely seemed the natural course. But 
the society had not been founded as a fad. It was not 
for the self-glorification of a few individuals. It was 
founded in all seriousness and for the purpose of fur- 
nishing the " Religious Instruction" which our wise and 
worthy forefathers deemed essential to the fulfilment 
of life's demands. The church stood for something 
they could not afford to miss; and while their efforts 
to maintain a minister had failed, and consequently 
they must relinquish that blessing, they were by no 
means prepared to give up the ship. They were discour- 
aged, but not dismayed, cast down, but not destroyed. 
They had not been able to accomplish what they had 
set their hearts on, and now with a wisdom and un- 
selfish devotion to the cause of religion which deserves 
our highest praise they straightway proceeded to set 
their hearts on what they could get. Accordingly, 
at this meeting it was 

Proposed — as we were by experience convinced of the invaluable 
blessings of public worship and its unaccountable benefits to the 
society at large — and to every family — and individual interested 
in its continuance — 

that as long as we remain without a regular established minister 
— we shall continue the public worship of the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ every succeeding sabbath once a day, and the 
celebration of the sacraments whenever a proper opportunity 
occurs. 

Fr. Adr. Van der Kemp, John Mappa, and Canfield 
Coe each agreed to read a sermon in his turn. It was 
also proposed at this meeting 

that the thanks of the church and society in this meeting convened 
shall be tendered to Luther Storrs and Jacob Hovey for their as- 
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sistance in the act of devotion of singing and that both shall be 
requested to favor the members of the church and society with its 
continuance. 

It was further proposed 

that a committee be appointed to thank the Rev. John Sherman 
for his services and to prepare an address to him. 

This address was subscribed to by Col. A. G. Mappa 
and Simon Willard for the society, Thomas Hicks and 
Fr. Adr. Van der Kemp for the trustees, and by Abner 
Howe and Wm. Moulton for the " church' ' as its deacons. 

Thus after four years of faithful service — years also 
of considerable sacrifice and hardship — Mr. Sherman 
closed his ministry, and established a school or academy 
on the outskirts of the village, which becomes a success 
educationally and financially, furnishing him with a 
competency needed. 



VI. 
INTERREGNUM. 

If the path of the society had been rough and hard 
before, it was doubly so after the resignation of Mr. 
Sherman. The people at the suggestion of Mr. Van der 
Kemp had voted to continue the meetings once every 
Sabbath; and, besides Mr. Van der Kemp, Canfield Coe, 
and John Mappa promised to take turns in reading a 
sermon. Six months afterwards Mr. Van der Kemp 
writes to Mrs. Theophilus Lindsey in England: — 

We could not raise a sum equal to our minister's salary so he has 
gone, to our great grief and irreparable loss. We continue however 
our religious meetings. Some of us have engaged to read in turns 
so we are edified sometimes by Clarke, and Tillotson, and Blair, 
sometimes Lindsey, Priestly, Price, Toulmin. 

It is not surprising that these meetings should languish, 
and that in the course of time only the very, very faith- 
ful few should be present. But there is no reason to 
assume that the society ceased to exist. It is not at 
all likely that Mr. Van der Kemp would allow the relig- 
ious activities of the society to cease altogether. He 
also labored diligently to keep alive the body corporate. 
Pursuant to notice given, Mr. Van der Kemp repaired 
to "the school house in Olden barneveld ,, on the 15th 
of November, 1810, for the purpose of electing a trustee 
"in place of Thomas Hicks whose term of three years 
this day expires.' ' On the record of that proposed 
meeting this faithful soul has penned this note: "As 
no person either of the church or Society was present 
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the vacancy could not be filled up — so there remain only 
two trustees for the ensuing year." In the following 
June another attempt was made to fill the vacancy, 
with the result that the redoubtable Ephraim Perkins, 
a devoted and enthusiastic Unitarian, was elected. 
This was only a temporary satisfaction, for a vacancy 
in the board was caused in August next succeeding by 
the resignation of Benj. Bray ton. On the 5th of Octo- 
ber a meeting of the United Protestant Religious Society 
was called to elect a trustee to fill this vacancy, but 
for some reason the election of a trustee was deferred to 
"a day without date." 

It is to be regretted that we have no record of this 
meeting. A letter from Mr. Van der Kemp to Ephraim 
Perkins hints pretty broadly that the meeting was char- 
acterized by discord and high-handedness. There were 
many conflicting opinions as to what was best to be done. 
Some were tired of trying to keep the. thing going, some 
cared neither for its continuance nor its discontinuance, 
and some there were who plotted its destruction. There 
were also present those omniscient persons who are always 
ready to guarantee success if such and such a one would 
step down and out. Others concluded that the thing to 
do was to let the society die a "natural death." All this, 
together with the feeling that his persistent and almost 
stubborn devotion to the cause of the society made him 
disagreeable to some of the people, stirred up Mr. Van 
der Kemp as nothing else had done. Generally of a 
broad, sweet spirit, he could not allow to pass without 
a protest the injustice which he believed had been done 
to the society he so dearly loved. And so on the day 
or evening following he wrote to his fellow-trustee a 
very interesting and suggestive letter: — 

Dear Sir, — After your departure last night I weighed carefully 
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your observations* which induced you to prorogue the meeting for 
the election of a trustee to an indefinite day and agree with you 
more fully, when I consider after the lawless transactions of last 
night — without so much as a warning of 24 hours, that any efforts 
of us would be of no avail. But sir, As I cannot in my actual 
station effect any good, so it is equally impossible to the few or the 
many to compel me to unite with them in mischief, and this I 
should deem my case, by keeping a forced silence. . . . 

By leaving the society — as we both expressed it to die away 
its natural death, through our inaction I consider myself as effect- 
ually co-operating to its death which might be prevented by action 
— by my resignation as the only obnoxious person. You are yet 
in your strength — in good repute — with considerable influence 
through your uniform character — you might perhaps succeed — 
where my name affords a pretext to oppose. So that I have re- 
solved to resign. If you find that your good endeavors are in vain — 
then you remain the master of your own actions. . . . 
I am with sincere esteem 

yours Fr. Adr. vander Kemp. 
Oldbnbarnbvbld, 6 Oct. 181 x. 

I find it is recorded in some quarters that on this date 
the society annulled its charter. But the church records 
show that on the 30th of November following this letter 
there was a meeting of the United Protestant Religious 
Society, and Lucas Younglove and Jas. Douglass were 
elected to the vacancies caused by the resignation of 
Mr. Van der Kemp and Mr. Brayton. So once again the 
" outward form of the society* ' was properly restored. 
If the truth were known, I suspect we should find that 
the trouble beneath and back of this stormy period was 
due largely to an endeavor of the orthodox party to rule 
or ruin the society. At this November meeting the ortho- 
dox party were evidently in the lead, and a resolution 
was passed authorizing the trustees to "be a committee 
to confer with the First Presbyterian Society in Trenton 
on the expediency and propriety of having a minister 
together." 
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Whether the conference was ever held or, if held, just 
what was the outcome, there is nothing to show. It 
is reasonable to suppose that the orthodox were willing 
to unite on what is still proposed sometimes as a basis 
of Christian Union: "We believe in Christian Unity, 
so close up your "church and come and join ours." It 
sounds a little humorous in the light of our knowledge 
of the tremendous onslaught that Ephraim Perkins 
made upon the Presbyterians during the Finney revival 
to hear of Mr. Perkins being one of a committee to confer 
with the Presbyterians about holding services with them. 

The church records are silent now until toward the 
end of 1814. But the silence of the records must not be 
taken to mean that the church was dead through these 
years. Some of the members at the time had thought 
it best to let the "society die away its natural death/' 
and some with much satisfaction had the shroud and 
service all ready for the funeral. But, whatever the prep- 
arations made for the death and burial of the institu- 
tion, it is a fact that the last rites and sacraments were 
never administered. The body "corporate" may have 
remained very torpid during these years; but it still 
contained a certain amount of vigor. For, when in the 
fall of 1 8 14 Mr. Peirce came to visit Mr. Sherman, there 
was the same group of people ready to ask him to preach 
and to invite him to become their pastor. 



VII. 
SETTLEMENT OF REV. I. B. PEIRCE. 

In October, 1814, Mr. I. B. Peirce, "a licensed reader 
in St. Paul's Church," North Kingston, R.I., came on 
a visit to friends in the vicinity of Utica. "Learning 
that the Rev. John Sherman was still residing in Trenton ; 
and that he could reach Oldenbarneveld by stage in 
a few hours; and having some years before read Mr. 
Sherman's defense of the Unity of God, from which he 
derived much instruction/ ' he became "desirous of seeing 
the author . . . and having with him an interview on the- 
ological subjects." He visited Mr. Sherman and by 
him was introduced "to Dr. Van der Kemp, and to several 
other gentlemen of the Unitarian faith." Mr. Peirce 
was at this time a candidate for the Christian ministry, 
and, "having suitable documents with him as a stranger 
should have, was invited to preach in the evening; . . . 
in a schoolhouse." 

"After the meeting a number of gentlemen waited 
on him at Mr. Coe's public house . . . and requested him 
to make an appointment for a meeting on the approach- 
ing Lord's Day; which arrangement was finally agreed 
on." The outcome was that on Nov. 6, 18 14, the fol- 
lowing letter was sent to Mr. Peirce at Wickford, North 
Kingston, R.I. : — 

Revd. Sir, — The proof of your piety and tallents exhibited in 
your public ministration of the Gospel of Christ, during your resi- 
dence with us, well confirmed by the testimonials of men who stand 
high in the Church of God and whose ample recommendations 
entitle you to confidence, has gained our most cordial esteem and 
the warm affection of all the liberal minded Christians in this vicin- 
ity. 
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Influenced by a deep impression of the invaluable blessings of 
the ministration of the Gospel, in its ancient purity, the liberal 
people in this place have freely subscribed for your support, accord- 
ing to their ability and have authorised Messrs. John Mappa, Can- 
field Coe, John Billings, Eph. Perkins, Wm. Rollo, Ansel Pox, 
and Saml. Wolcott — as Trustees, to invite you to preach to them 
the Gospel of Christ for one year and to covenant in their names 
to pay you for your services the amount of their several subscrip- 
tions. We therefore hereby invite you Revd. and Beloved Sir, 
to minister to this people the Religion of our Lord and Master 
Jesus Christ in its original purity for our moral instruction and 
edification and we hereby obligate ourselves on condition that 
our call is accepted, to pay you at least three hundred dollars per 
year, in quarterly payments and as much more as may be obtained 
by subscription or contribution. 

We hope Revd. and Dear Sir that a due consideration of the 
situation of the people here (with which you are acquainted), the 
zeal which they manifest, the pleasing prospect of your extensive 
usefulness in disseminating the sacred truths of primitive Christi- 
anity will induce you to gratify their wishes to accept this invita- 
tion, and to become our minister in Christ. 

Religiously commending you to the supreme God and Father 
of all — We the Trustees above named subscribe ourselves, Dear 
and Respected Sir, Your Friends and Brethren in Christ. 

Trenton, Nov. 6 18x4. 

Ephm. Perkins. 
Canfibld Cob. 
J. Mappa. 
William Rollo. 
Ansel Fox. 
Saml. Wolcott. 
John Billings. 

There was one difficulty in the way, which, although 
unimportant in itself, deserves special mention, because 
through this the church was brought into close contact 
with the men who stood well to the front in the movement 
which was to culminate in the famous Baltimore sermon, 
and henceforth was to share as best it could in all the fort- 
unes of organized Unitarianism. Mr. Peirce was not yet 
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an ordained minister, and the question arose as to how 
to secure the performance of this important function. 
The church being so far distant from any other of like 
faith, to ordain Mr. Peirce here, according to the com- 
mon mode of ordination, was clearly out of the question. 
So we find Judge Van der Kemp suggesting to Mr. Peirce 
that on his arrival in Boston he * 'directly apply to Dr. 
Freeman and the Rev. Mr. Cary, to arrange matters 
for your ordination.' ' On December 15 Mr. Peirce 
writes that these two gentlemen, ministers of King's 
Chapel, "stated explicitly that such ordination must 
be performed in the church among the people over which 
I am to be pastor. . . . Dr. Freeman was ordained by the 
Wardens of his church, and he ordained Mr. Cary him- 
self ' ; and he goes on to remark that it would be perfectly 
proper and in accordance with good precedent for the 
people here to ordain their chosen minister. But the 
view held by the people here was that "it will not be 
proper for the elders and deacons to induct into office 
by ordination." The case, however, was submitted 
to the leading clergy of Boston, who were infected with 
Unitarianism; and on Jan. 7, 1815, Mr. Peirce writes 
that the Rev. Mr. Cary informs him that there exists 
no obstacle to his receiving ordination in Boston by the 
clergy of that town. 

It is significant of the condition of the theological 
atmosphere at the time that Mr. Cary should write to 
Mr. Peirce, "We hope the church [in Trenton] has not 
pledged itself to any party or mode of faith, but applies 
to us to ordain you, on the ground of being a Christian 
church, without specifying that they hold Unitarian 
or any other view of Christianity.' ' 

Letters missive were at once sent by the church here 
to the churches in Boston under the pastoral care of 
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the Rev. Messrs. James Freeman, D.D., and Samuel 
Cary, D.D., John Lathrop, D.D., William E. Channing, 
Horace Holley, Samuel C. Thatcher, Charles Lowell, 
"Francis Parkman, asking that these churches, through 
their pastors and delegates, convene in council, and 
ordain I. B. Peirce to the Christian ministry. The coun- 
cil convened on Thursday, Feb. 16, 1815. Dr. Lathrop 
was chosen moderator, and Francis Parkman scribe. 
The usual "inquisitorial" formalities issuing favorably 
to the candidate, "it was unanimously voted to proceed 
to his ordination.' ' 

"The Rev. Samuel Cary having been previously re- 
quested to preach the sermon, the Rev. James Freeman 
to give the charge and the Rev. Horace Holley the right 
hand of fellowship, the council then proceeded to the 
church in Chauncy Place, where the services were sol- 
emnly performed. ,, 

The church was now sure of having soon settled over 
it again an ordained minister, and it was fortunate 
enough to have been brought into close relationship with 
the leading spirits of the Unitarian movement, — a rela- 
tionship which has never been broken. In those days 
travelling from place to place was no small undertak- 
ing, as is illustrated by a postscript to a letter written 
to Mr. Pierce by the trustees, Dec. 25, 18 14: — 

P.S. — After the exertions we have made to open the way for 
your entrance in the ministry with us we cannot endure the thought 
that hopes and prospects so pleasing should be blasted. Having 
consulted some of our friends this evening to devise the utmost 
that could be done to facilitate your journey and secure your com- 
ing — and have resolved on this — Mr. Perkins or some other person 
will have business to Connecticut the first sleighing and may start 
in two weeks if sleighing permits. They shall call at Windham 
and Springfield Post offices for letters from you addressed to (Ephraim 
Perkins of Trenton to remain at Springfield or Windham Postoffice 
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until called for). If they find letters that you have passed on; 
it will be well. If they find you have other provisions it will be so. 
If you wish them to proceed to Wickford you will direct it. If 
letters should any way miscarry they will proceed to Wickford, it will 
cause only about four days extra travel. If you shall have been 
on your way or unable to proceed with the messenger it will only 
be the loss of the four days travel. Should you not have received 
ordination you will unquestionably have ascertained whether it 
can be done in Boston. Should that be the case the messenger 
can proceed with you by the way of Boston and represent this 
church in the request of ordination. In all this you will perceive 
the importance of writing immediately duplicates to Windham 
and Springfield and to Trenton. If the sleighing should not serve 
us by the ioth of February you need not expect us at all and we 
shall hope you to make your arrangements for the journey to the 
best advantage. If those proposals will not materially lessen the 
expense or facilitate the removal we hope you will proceed as soon 
as convenient and give us notice as above. 

In great haste at a late hour Monday evening, 
I subscribe your sincere and affectionate friend, 

Ephm. Perkins. 

Having with some difficulty secured ordination and 
surmounted the still greater difficulties of travel, the Rev. 
I. B. Peirce arrived, at the scene of his labors in all the 
vigor and hope of youth, finding on his arrival that "all 
the liberal class of this place* ' was united to welcome 
him. He was duly installed by the " elders, deacons 
and trustees" on Sunday, the 19th of March, 1815, 
as pastor and minister, — a relation which was to continue 
for twenty-seven years. 

At this time there were only " thirty members of the 
church remaining in the whole town," but his coming 
seems to have awakened new life and hopes. They met 
as formerly in the old school-house, but before the year 
had closed definite steps were taken toward securing 
for themselves a fitting place for worship. 



VIII. 
BUILDING OF THE CHURCH. 

With the settlement of a new minister there came 
new hopes and aspirations and a reawakening of the old 
enthusiasm. The desire for a church home soon made 
itself felt, but whether from the necessity of finding an- 
other place of worship or from sheer hopefulness we do 
not know. As early as November, 1815, an organized 
effort was made to insure the permanency and prosper- 
ity of the society by providing a meeting-place for it. 
The discussions and tentative efforts which must have 
preceded the fully organized scheme are beyond our 
knowing. The first mention of an attempt to build a 
church is in "The Articles of Agreement or Subscription, ,, 
dated November 15. Probably the first real move in 
this matter was made by Colonel A. G. Mappa, who pro- 
posed "to give an eligible building lot, for the erection 
of a house of public worship in this village." 

When the subscription list showed a sum sufficient 
to practically guarantee the building of the church, 
Colonel A. G. Mappa as agent for Pieter van Eeghen, 
Hendrick Vollenhoven, Walrave van Heukelom, of the 
city of Amsterdam, and Aernout van Beeftingh, of the 
city of Rotterdam, deeded on June 21, 1816, to Rev. 
John Sherman, John Billings, Luther Guiteau, Fr. Adrian 
Van der Kemp, et al. y the parcel of land described in 
said deed. This deed is recorded in the Clerk's Office 
of Oneida County in book D. D. of Deeds, pages 362, 363. 

"Several meetings of gentlemen" were had to consult 
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on the subject, with the result that there was drawn 
up "The Articles of Agreement or Subscription for the 
purpose of erecting and completing a church Edifice 
in the Village of Oldenbarneveld, County of Oneida, and 
State of New York." This gave birth to a new society 
in our church organization, making the third in its his- 
tory. The first was the United Protestant Religious 
Society, within which was formed the Reformed Chris- 
tian Church. Now comes the Association of Proprie- 
tors in the Union Church Edifice at Oldenbarneveld. 
This association had its separate officers and treasury 
until 1857. Its separate existence afterward became 
the merest formality without the faintest shadow of an 
excuse or justification. The proprietors of the Union 
Church Edifice and the members and supporters of the 
Reformed Christian Church were the same; and, as the 
expenses of the building came out of the same pockets 
as the other church expenses, it was only natural that 
in the course of time the people should feel the utter 
uselessness of this separate organization, and turn its 
purely formal duties over to the regular officers of the 
church. 

There is nothing in these Articles of Agreement that 
calls for notice. The subscription list itself is an inter- 
esting document. It is dated at Oldenbarneveld, Nov. 
15, 1 815; and Messrs. James Parker, James Birdsell, 
Loren Bailey, Abraham Cooper, and John Mappa were 
appointed a committee "to receive the monies subscribed, 
and to take charge of the erection and completion of 
the church edifice/ ' 

The list is headed by John Sherman with a subscrip- 
tion of $25. This list represents $1,600, a most credita- 
ble sum to be raised in those days inside of three weeks. 
Times must have greatly bettered and the spirits of the 
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people become more hopeful since the trustees seven 
years before had tried in vain to raise $500 in cash for 
the minister's salary. The subscriptigns were not all 
gilt-edged, there being $45 worth of defaulters. The 
subscription did "not amount to a sum sufficient to 
erect and complete such an edifice as has been decided 
on by a meeting of gentlemen at the school-house." 
The plans called for a $2,200 structure; and, as there 
was no thought whatever of going into debt, a second 
subscription was started, and seventeen gentlemen sub- 
scribed the required $600. There is this interesting and 
remarkable thing about this second subscription. It 
is so remarkable as to make one think that the age of 
miracles had not passed, for every penny of this second 
subscription was to be repaid to the subscribers. But, 
like many another miracle, this loses its wonder when 
the facts are known. The principle of free seats or pews 
in Protestant churches had not at that time entered 
into the heart or head of man. The good old New Eng- 
land idea of pew proprietorship dominated the people. 
They had emancipated themselves from a lot of dog- 
mas, but clung with a mighty tenacity to the customs 
of the fathers. Accordingly, it was provided in the 
Articles of Agreement that "on the final completion of 
the edifice a committee shall be appointed by the asso- 
ciation to appraise the pews; the numbers and prices 
of which shall be registered, and, on the day of sale, shall 
be exhibited accordingly. The estimation of the pews 
shall equal the whole expense of the building. The sum 
subscribed by any individual shall be accounted so much 
payment on his pew." On Jan. 6, 1817, the association 
held its first annual meeting at the house of Orin Ives; 
and it was "voted that James Douglas, Eph. Perkins, 
John Mappa, Ansel Fox, and Luther Guiteau be a com- 
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mittee to appraise the pews." Loren Bailey was ap- 
pointed auctioneer, and the day of sale Saturday, Jan- 
uary 1 8, at 10 a.m. It was also voted that the trustees, 
A. G. Mappa, Luther Guiteau, and James Douglas, 
"wait on the Rev. Isaac B. Peirce, and request him to 
preach a dedicatory discourse, on the opening of the 
edifice, Thursday, January 30th." The pews were auc- 
tioned off according to announcement, and brought, 
all told, $2,316.50, $116.50 more than the actual cost 
of the building. From this stun the gentlemen who had 
subscribed more than the cost of their pews were repaid. 
The Rev. John Sherman, who was secretary of the as- 
sociation for the first few years of its existence, remarks 
concerning this $116.50 " whether this sum has been 
or can be collected I have never received information. ,, 

The church edifice is a good specimen of colonial archi- 
tecture, substantially built; and in its interior arrange- 
ments, as originally built, was as nearly a copy of King's 
Chapel as circumstances would allow. There were three 
aisles, one in the centre and one on either side about 
half-way from the centre aisle to the outer wall. A row 
of three Corinthian columns on either side of the church 
supported the roof. The pulpit, according to custom, 
was perched up against the wall, and was reached by a 
flight of about a dozen steps. An old-time worshipper 
describes it as a "little high cage, that made one's neck 
ache to look up at the speaker." The pews were of the 
enclosed, high, straight-backed order. The Rev. Mr. 
Peirce says of it, "It is a neat building," adding, by way 
of parenthesis, "or rather it was, having had the columns 
taken out, and the pews broken up for slips, and centre 
aisle abolished, as nothing twenty years old can be tol- 
erated in these degenerate days." The Rev. E. S. Gan- 
nett comments more favorably on the change. £ He 
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writes in his diary, Sunday, July 28, 1844, "The interior 
of the house has been repaired and remodelled, the pulpit 
made lower, the pews painted, the floor carpeted, and 
the aspect of the whole is neat and agreeable/ ' We 
know not what led to the changing of the interior, and 
it is difficult to see what advantages were gained by abol- 
ishing the old pews and working over the interior to its 
present form. The object aimed at was probably greater 
and vastly more important to the life of the church than 
the mere breaking up of the old pews into " slips." The 
old system of pew proprietorship was, we gather as we 
read between the lines of our records, something of a 
hindrance to the church's growth and good. People 
who were not " proprietors' ' felt barred out, no matter 
how hearty their sympathy with the church and its mis- 
sion. The old proprietors were moving away or grad- 
ually dying out, and there were none at all anxious to 
purchase the vacant pews. It is recorded there were those 
who "do consent to aid in the work on condition that the 
pews generally be made free." To meet this change in 
ideas and circumstances, in late 1843 and early 1844 plans 
were laid to effect this change. On the 6th of February, 
1844, a meeting of the association was had at the house of 
P. A. A. T. Van der Kemp ; and it was resolved to abol- 
ish pews and proprietors, making the seats of the church, 
if not more comfortable, at least free. We may wish 
the old pews had been retained, but surely none can re- 
gret that the old system of ownership was abolished. 

The association had its share of the troubles and trials 
of life. As a general thing, there was little more than 
the purely formal business of annually electing the nec- 
essary officers; but there was an occasional disturbance, 
due to the slackness of some of the officers and the de- 
sire on the part of the others to do the business of the 
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church as all business ought be done, the " strict con- 
structionists'* trying to brace up the " loose construction- 
ists.' ' An account written by the Rev. John Sherman, 
dated Oldenbarneveld, Nov. 20, 1822, is specially illumi- 
native of this: — 

Having served as Register for three years, I am, by the Consti- 
tution, entitled to fifteen dollars. ... A tax, as will appear by 
the records, was voted by the meeting for this purpose, . . . but the 
Trustees did not put in force the collection. . . . Finding that no 
regard was paid by the Trustees to the law of the Constitution, . . . 
I consider the Constitution violated and myself defrauded, uncere- 
moniously. . . . I considered myself under no obligation to pay 
any further attention to the duties of a Register. Hence I absented 
myself and have never attended any of the meetings since. 

Further, a donation was made by the two Misses Primes of St. 
Albans in England "for the use of the chapel" of ten pounds sterling, 
which I received by the hands of Dr. Belsham of London. This 
sum I was called upon by the Trustees, to pay towards the pur- 
chase of a Stove to warm the house of worship — and to hand over 
the Records to the Rev. I. B. Peirce, our minister. ... I refused 
to comply with this order unless . . . the compensation be made 
to me which the Constitution demands. . . . The Trustees pro- 
posed that I should deduct from the aforesaid donation the amount 
of my demands and pay over the remainder towards the purchase 
of a stove. To this I was not at liberty to withold my assent, sub- 
ject as the money was to the directors of the association; at the 
same time I must express my regret that my sallary was not paid 
by a tax according to the Constitution, and the donation of the 
Misses Primes applied in toto, as intended, "for the use of the 
chapel." 

The next year the same trouble crops up again. "The 
Register made a demand upon the Association for his 
Constitutional salary for three and interest for two 
years — $16.05." By 1826 the trouble had become 
chronic. The "Register," the Rev. I. B. Peirce, "made 
a demand . . , f or his Constitutional salary for seven years 
and a half, proposing to receive his pay by having the 
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amount of his demand, $37.50 invested in the Union 
Church Edifice,' ' in the shape of a "pew or pews or part 
of one as his choice may be." This was ultimately agreed 
to. Then the "Register" made an unusual and gener- 
ous move to put an end to this trouble forever, so he 
proposed "To serve the association without charge, or, 
claim, the ensuing year; provided at the next annual 
meeting Art. XX. of the Constitution ... be repealed." 
And so passed away the storms, small enough and per- 
haps in no wise dangerous, but certainly not conducive 
to unity and harmony of life. 

Judge Van der Kemp was for many reasons in very in- 
timate relations with some of the leading Unitarians of 
England, and they through him became interested in 
the movement here. Aside from that founded by Dr. 
Priestley, probably no society in this country was in closer 
touch with the Unitarians across the waters. Besides 
the ten pounds (in American money $44.44) given by 
the Misses Primes of St. Albans by the hands of the Rev. 
Mr. Belsham, the English society sent a considerable 
number of pamphlets to the church here, which helped 
to spread the good news far and wide. 

The people then were not as mindful of the cold as we 
are. The discomforts of life worried them much less 
than they do us. Going to church was a matter of greater 
importance then than now, for a temperature below 
zero inside the edifice did not deter them from attend- 
ing. As originally built, no provision whatever was made 
for heating the structure. Our Puritan ancestors built 
their meeting-houses in the plainest style, furnished 
them with the most uncomfortable seats the art of 
man could devise, and diligently refrained from heating 
them for the reason that, if the body were made com- 
fortable, the soul might fall asleep, and thus miss the 
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eternal truths thundered from the pulpit, and by en- 
joying the comforts of earth miss the blessings of heaven. 
It is not to be supposed that any such thoughts domi- 
nated the minds of our past worthies. The notion of 
heating a church had probably never occurred to them. 
But the question soon arose, and in December of 1822 
a stove was installed at a cost of $25. The stove I am 
reliably informed was placed in the centre aisle about 
one-third the distance from door to pulpit. 



IX. 
MINISTRY OF MR. PEIRCE (Continued). 

The church was successfully built and dedicated free 
of debt, and the society might well feel that it had finally 
established itself on a firm and prosperous foundation; 
and they perhaps had a right to feel that the days of 
storm and stress were over. But there were times of 
sacrifice and struggle yet to come. The migratory fever 
which had brought these worthy people from their East- 
ern homes had abated but little. The call of the West 
could not be resisted; and some of them continued to 
move on in search of better prospects and greater gain, 
while the older members passed on to "that other coun- 
try." 

At the very beginning of Mr. Sherman's ministry it was 
voted "that The Lord's Supper shall be celebrated four 
times a year; twice in Oldenbarneveld and twice in Hol- 
land Patent, on such particular Lord's days, as shall 
be found convenient." This latitude in time did not 
at all tend to confirm the people in the thought that it 
was an essential rite. If it could be postponed from 
week to week simply on the ground of inconvenience, 
where was the harm in letting it pass altogether? Mr. 
Peirce was a great stickler for forms. Brought up an 
Episcopalian, he insisted on keeping as many of the 
forms of Episcopacy as he possibly could. When in- 
vited to the pastoral care of the church, he was careful 
to inform them of his strong attachment to certain re- 
ligious forms. The people here were quite willing that 
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he should be free to maintain his own convictions on the 
matter. Thus Judge Van der Kemp writes him, Nov. 
10, 1814, "You ought to reflect that you are called the 
pastor of a Reformed Christian Church — which does not 
object to your gown — neither to the Liturgy of the Stone 
Chapel. ,, 

At the time of his installation the Lord's Supper was 
administered, at his request most likely; and it was his 
hope and expectation that the rite would be observed 
as specified in the church's Articles of Association. It 
would appear that the good people here were not over- 
zealous either for doctrine or ceremony, and upon the 
slightest inconvenience allowed the celebration of this 
sacrament to pass unobserved. It was doubtless to 
correct this lack of zeal and conformity that Mr. Peirce 
brought the matter before the Consistory of the Church 
on June 27, 1818. At this meeting "it was voted and 
resolved that the Holy Communion shall be adminis- 
tered on the First Sunday in the months of March, June, 
Sept. and Dec. in each and every year. . . . Voted that 
the ordinance be in force until formally and authorita- 
tively revoked and annulled by the Consistory." Four 
years later "two silver tumblers" were purchased for 
this ceremony. Everything was done that could be 
done to insure its continued performance, and for many 
years with success. But the trend of religious feehng 
and faith was away from creed and ceremony all the 
time; and the people here have gradually drifted in that 
direction, with the result that under my predecessors 
the observance of this ceremony ultimately ceased. 
And, while the people might not resent an effort to re- 
vive it, it is very doubtful if they would willingly give 
their consent to it. 

Mr. Peirce introduced the use of "A/Liturgy/Collected/ 
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for the use of the church/at/King's Chapel, Boston. (2nd. 
ed. 1811.)" "The pastor continued the use of it some- 
what over three years, and, seeing it did not come into 
general use by the congregation, he proposed one Sunday 
from the pulpit that next Lord's Day in the morning 
service, the non-members of the church should, if they 
so chose, express on a piece of paper, each one his judg- 
ment as to continuing in the use of the liturgy or not; 
which notes were collected by the Deacons, and in the 
second service the members of the church do so too; and 
upon examination of the notes the pastor found a very 
large majority of both church and society against the 
continued use of it." Its use accordingly ceased. One 
of these ' 'notes" is still in existence, and it is well worth 
recording here: — 

In compliance with the request of the Revd. Isaac B. Peirce, 
made last Sabbath at the Divine Service; the subscriber as a mem- 
ber of the Reformed Protestant church wishes the entire omission 
for the future of the Liturgy and Litany as a form of worship. But 
leaves the fullest liberty to the Reverend Isaac B. Peirce to use the 
excellent form of Printed or written Prayers, whenever he chooses. 

A. G. Mappa. 

Oldbnbarnbvbld, Septbr. 6th. 1818. 

The salary offered Mr. Peirce was the munificent one 
of $300 a year, and the trustees had so great faith in the 
future that they wrote, "You may calculate with cer- 
tainty on at least $350/ ' It is possible this amount was 
reached, even exceeded; but, as he bravely tells us in 
his " Memoir of the Church/ ' "in no one year did I re- 
ceive to the amount of 400 dollars and in some years it 
fell short of 200/ ' And yet in spite of such slumps in 
salary there is never a word of complaint that the people 
were not doing all that could be done and giving all that 
they could possibly afford to give. 
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The church had now fallen upon days when it was no 
longer in a position to make a definite offer of salary. 
This was not due to any lukewarmness on the part of the 
people, though perhaps that may have had something 
to do with it. The parish had begun to feel the effects 
of the migration of the young and most ambitious to 
new and larger fields of usefulness and gain, — a migra- 
tion which has never ceased, and which often makes the 
life of our village churches such a forlorn struggle for 
existence. Looking at the present depleted condition 
of the average village parish, one may feel justified in 
questioning whether the game is worth the candle. The 
smallness of thfe parish and the still smaller sum which 
can be scraped together for the scanty support of the 
church do indeed seem to justify the belief that it is 
better to let these weak institutions go, and concentrate 
men and money in the crowded centres of population, 
and the especially favored university towns. But, after 
all, the villages have made the cities. The high moral 
worth and business integrity of many a "city magnate" 
are directly traceable to the little village church. The 
training received in the struggling country parishes has 
counted for not a little in the moral tone of the country. 
There is still the same full stream of young men and 
women from the village to the city; but has the charac- 
ter of youth so changed, are conditions so altered, is 
our faith so exceptional in its nature that we can ignore 
the religious training of the first twenty years of a person's 
life as a negligible quantity ? The salvation of our cities 
lies not alone in the cleaning of the slums. The moral re- 
demption of the business world is not going to be accom- 
plished by holding mid-day services in the vicinity of a 
Wall Street, but by seeing to it that the stream of life 
flowing into the cities and business centres is morally clean. 
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In January, 1820, the parish was so poverty-stricken 
that it appointed Colonel A. G. Mappa and Francis 
Adrian Van der Kemp to ask Mr. Peirce on what terms 
he could continue his services. The terms proposed by 
the minister were so satisfactory as to prompt the people 
in the following year to express the hope that the arrange- 
ment would be continued. 

These terms are briefly repeated in a letter to the trus- 
tees from Dr. Peirce, dated Jan. 19, 1822; and they are 
sufficiently eloquent to need no comment. He writes: — 

The conditions now existing between minister and people are : — 
No sum is specified : — they contribute or subscribe as they please : — 
I perform such services as I am able to, under my circumstances 
and in my situation; having no adequate support, am and must be 
engaged in some business to support my family; hence, it was under- 
stood, that my preaching would be, and might be generally extem- 
poraneous as business is incompatible with study; and especially 
so with the writing of sermons. . . . My wood thro' the year pro- 
vided for me free of expense. 

But matters did not mend much. It became increas- 
ingly difficult to raise funds. The Holland Land Com- 
pany's yearly subscription of $50 had been discontinued, 
and despair gradually settled over the society. The 
church at Holland Patent could pay no more than was 
necessary to meet the extra expense of a horse which 
the minister had to keep in order to fill that appoint- 
ment, and the sum which could be raised in Oldenbarne- 
veld was too beggarly a pittance to be offered to any 
man for his services as minister. We think it hard now 
sometimes to make both ends meet, but it was desper- 
ately hard then. In the beginning of 1824 the people 
were literally so poor that they felt under the bitter 
necessity of planning to close up the church. This they 
communicated to the pastor. The letter which Mr. 
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Peirce wrote to the committee in reply reveals the sit- 
uation to us, and plainly hints at the willing sacrifices 
often made for the church and faith dear to their hearts. 
He writes in a letter dated Monday morning, Jan. 
19, 1824:— 

I have endeavored to weigh in my mind the subject of our late 
conference, with that attention and solemnity which its impor- 
tance demands, — viz a separation of Pastor and People — a con- 
nexion which has subsisted for nearly nine years, in which attach- 
ments and ties have been formed, and I fondly hope, is cemented 
by Christian affection, cannot so readily be broken up by the mere 
circumstance of poverty in the people and the wants and needs of 
the Pastor. 

Having considered all the circumstances of Society and myself, 
and the prospect, lurid as it is, before us: — I have come to the res- 
olution, for Zion's sake and the holy cause of truth which we have 
at heart, to accept of such aids and amount subscribed as my Chris- 
tian friends and brethren can, in the view of other duties and calls, 
afford to contribute towards my support for the coming year: — 
and for what may be deficient I will still trust to my own exertions, 
in a firm reliance on the immutability of His promise who hath 
said to every gospel minister "I will never leave thee nor forsake 
thee." 

It will therefore, my friends, meet my wishes, and satisfy me, 
if you circulate as usual a Subscription for my salary, and as soon 
as you conveniently can; which I will accept of as a further expres- 
sion of the love and esteem of the Society; relying as on former years, 
upon the kindness of my people to aid in the article of wood. 

I am Gentlemen, very respectfully your Pastor in Christ, 

Isaac Bliss Peirce. 

These were hard times for pastor and people; but 
both stood together, and did their best under the cir- 
cumstances. They gave of their substance all they could, 
and often their subscription was but a portion of what 
they gave for the support of the minister. Among Mr. 
Peirce's letters is a note signed by C. E. Van der Kemp 
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and her brother, which runs thus: "We feel truly happy 
in being enabled by our Dear Father to offer you what 
is enclosed, which we hope you will accept as a mark 
of our affectionate regard." Such incidents as this 
helped to make the struggle brighter and more hopeful, 
and they go to show that the church owes its continued 
life to the unwaning faithfulness * and self-sacrificing 
devotion of the few. 




EPHRAIM PERKINS 
From painting owned by his grandson, F. M. Hoi lister, Buffalo, N.Y. 



X. 

THE FINNEY ELEVIVAL. 

Thus far we have left unnoticed one of the influences 
operating most powerfully against the progress and pros- 
perity of the church. It is that of theological opposi- 
tion soon to culminate in its bitterest and strongest 
effort to crush Unitarianism in Central New York. Sur- 
prise has often been expressed that a Unitarian church 
should be the first to be established in a community 
predominantly Presbyterian. The people who united 
to form the United Protestant Religious Society in 1803 
were doubtlessly Presbyterian by a large majority. But 
for some reason, most likely through the solid influence 
of a few broad-minded souls, the religious teachings of 
the society were maintained broad and inclusive, empha- 
sizing the fundamentals of Christian faith without dis- 
puting the cherished dogmas of an uncompromising 
orthodoxy. This it was that won to the cause of a true 
liberal faith a number of people who in their hearts were 
dissatisfied with the inhumanity and unreasonableness 
of Calvinism, gradually forming thereby a body of lib- 
eral-minded people sufficiently large to keep the society, 
mid all opposition, true to the cause of "a primitive gos- 
pel." A grand-daughter of one of the earliest supporters 
of the church writes, — 

My grandparents, who moved to Trenton in an early day, were 
Presbyterians, but, becoming acquainted with the Mappas, Van 
der Kemps and the Rev. Mr. Sherman, soon became Unitarians. 

Again: — 
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My mother thought it wicked that her parents should attend 
such a church, so she had her horse and went her way, and they 
theirs, and all her father asked was that she read her Bible for 
herself. And she commenced, and thought to find abundant proof 
that she was right. The first time she had a sheet full of texts, 
the second reading half were crossed out, and the third time none 
were left, and she decided to hear what was to be said on that side, 
and from that time was a firm Unitarian. 

In this way were the church's foundations laid. It 
was beyond all reason to expect that such a condition 
of affairs would be pleasing and satisfying to the more 
zealous orthodox. They soon began to raise the cry 
of heresy. A Presbyterian church was organized in 
Oldenbarneveld to prevent any further converts to Uni- 
tarianism. This was naturally successful. The people 
being mainly Calvinists of the good old brand, it was 
to be expected that they would withdraw from an heret- 
ical institution, and go where they could get meat more 
suited to their taste. The attempts of the Presbyterians 
to put a stop to the growth of the church here were not 
merely a local awakening of orthodoxy, but a part of the 
great revival which was sweeping the country, culminat- 
ing so far as this part was concerned in the Finney re- 
vival of 1826. 

It was not to be expected that a Unitarian church 
would be allowed to be planted and supported here with- 
out a protest and a strong and persistent effort on the 
part of the several different denominations to destroy 
this fruitful source of heresy. A Mr. Gates writing to 
Dr. Peirce from Whitesboro on the 9th of June, 1824, 
remarks: — 

I write this in confusion, as a great many Baptist Clergymen 
and Brethren are round me discussing the best method of putting 
down heresy in your neighborhood, and preparing to attend the 
ordination in Floyd. 
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That seems to have been the burden of the religious 
efforts of the orthodox people around here at that time, — 
to destroy this church. A staff or editorial writer on the 
Western Recorder of June 27, 1826, writes: — 

We mentioned a short time since that a powerful work of divine 
grace was going on in the village [town] of Trenton. We under- 
stand that the work has now become powerful and general in its 
character, in Mr. GoodelTs society at Holland Patent within the 
limits of the same town. . . . This town has formerly been one of 
the. strongholds of Socinianism, and the only one in this portion 
of the country. There is now a great shaking there, and it is de- 
voutly to be wished that this dangerous and soul-destroying heresy 
may be entirely swept from the place. 

The year 1826 is memorable in the history of the 
church. In that year it had to withstand the determined 
assaults of a united orthodoxy. Under the leadership 
of the Rev. C. S. Finney or his associates the orthodox 
forces were directed toward the destruction of this ' ' strong- 
hold of Socinianism. ,, Everything was done that could 
be done to convince Unitarians of the wickedness of 
their faith or to badger and scare them into orthodoxy 
or at least out of the Unitarian Church. For it is char- 
acteristic of people engaged in this sort of business that 
they show but little care for the religious welfare of " her- 
etics/ ' and are willing to make them haters and disbe- 
lievers in religion altogether, if by so doing they can 
ruin ajUnitarian institution. In the times when de- 
moniacal possession was supposed to be the cause of 
numerous bodily and mental, ills it was believed that 
the demons could be exorcised from the afflicted person 
if the exorcist could only make the demons disgusted 
or render their abode uncomfortable. The same method 
was then and often now is pursued against Unitarianism. 
If a Unitarian entered one of their meetings, he or she 
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was instantly made the object of violent exhortation, 
bitter denunciation, and the most blasphemous prayers 
imaginable. Not infrequently Unitarians were stopped 
on the street, upbraided for their heresy; and in many 
cases a band of religious zealots went to the homes of 
Unitarians, and poured out their phial of foul abuse. 
It was common for these "soldiers of the Lord," when 
they met a person, to ask him, "Where are you going?" 
Upon being courteously told whither he was bound, 
they would reply, "No, you are not going there: you 
are going to hell." A lady writes me : — 

At the time of the Finney Revival two young converts were sent 
to convert my mother. They entered the house without ceremony, 
saying they had come to pray with her. She answered that her 
work was such (she was making candles) she could not leave it, 
but any other time would be happy to join with them in prayer. 
They did not wait, but, kneeling, poured forth their anathemas 
in what they called prayer for that woman that never prayed, 
and would not have prayer in her house, etc., rising, brushed the 
dust off, and departed. 

The Unitarian church was frequently assailed in public 
speech as "a nest of vipers," "a den of devils," and it 
was not an uncommon thing for these gospel warriors 
to pray God to "strike the Unitarian minister dumb," 
and to "drive him away from the place." On one oc- 
casion, when Mr. Peirce was called upon to preach a 
funeral sermon, these zealots appointed a prayer-meet- 
ing for the same hour in the immediate neighborhood, 
to prevent as many as possible from coming under the 
influence of the "soul-destroying heresy" of such preach- 
ing. 

The Finney revivalists did not hesitate at slandering 
the most eminent and worthy persons in the village 
in their rancorous endeavor to ruin our church. This 
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slander was generally uttered in the guise of a prayer, 
A good sample of this sort of thing is in the prayer for 
Colonel A. G. Mappa made by the Rev. Nathaniel S. 
Smith, the chief leader of the revival hosts in this 
village. Calling Mr. Mappa by name, the reverend 
gentleman continued: — 

O God, smite that wicked man, that hardened sinner, who never 
prays, that stubborn rebel, that self-righteous Pharisee, who stands 
on an eminence and has embraced a lie, and is leading multitudes 
that intrench themselves behind him down to hell. O God, send 
trouble, anguish, and affliction into his bed-chamber this night, 
shake his house over him, and cause him to tremble; God Almighty, 
shake him over hell. 

This may appear to be an exaggeration of the facts, but 
we are obliged to accept this report as true; for neither 
the reverend gentleman nor any of his friends denied 
the statement, when challenged to do so at the time of 
their utterance. 

Ephraim Perkins, a leading officer in our church for 
many years, entered the lists in defence of Unitarianism. 
Mr. Peirce lost no opportunity to repel the attacks made 
upon him, his faith, and his people. He was diligent 
to keep the principles of Unitarianism before the minds 
of the awakened people, and this with good results. But 
it remained for Ephraim Perkins to deal the blows that 
confounded the enemy and made them gnash their teeth 
in impotent rage. He speaks of himself in his pub- 
lished onslaughts as a "Plain Farmer of Trenton." 
But "Plain Farmer ,, though he was, he was not with- 
out considerable literary ability, and had a way of mar- 
shalling the facts that made him especially obnoxious 
to his opponents. His first blow was a pamphlet of some 
50 pages, of which the following is the title-page : — 
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A/" Bunker Hffl"/Contest,/A.D. 1826/Between the "Holy Al- 
liance" for/The Establishment of Hierarchy, and Ec-/clesiastical 
Domination over the Human Mind,/on the one side;/and the as- 
serters of Free Inquiry, Bible Religion,/Christian Freedom and 
civil Liberty/on the other/The/Rev. Charles Finney,/" Home 
Missionary," and High Priest of the/Expeditions of the Alliance 
in the/Interior of New-York; Head/Quarters, County of Oneida./ 
By Ephraim Perkins/A Iyayman of Trenton./" Truth needs not 
the defense of human creeds, or the aid of civil power 'J Falsehood 
cannot maintain herself without them."/Utica,/Printed for the 
Author/1826./ 

His second blow was a smaller pamphlet. Though 
less strenuous, it was none the less direct and indisput- 
able. This was the 

Letter/to the/Presbytery/of/Oneida County, New York, and 
their/Committee, the/Rev. John Frost, Rev. Moses Gillet,/and Rev. 
• Noah Coe./" Appointed to receive communica-/tions from min- 
isters and oth-/ers respecting the late/Revival in this County,"/ 
By/Ephraim Perkins,/"A Plain Farmer" of Trenton./Utica/ 
Printed for the author by/Danby and Maynard/1827./ 

In the preface to the " Bunker Hill Contest' ' he de- 
clares that 

the history of our country, it is believed, furnishes no parallel to 
the violence and outrage, which have been displayed in Trenton 
and the region round about us, in the desperate effort that has been 
made for several months past, In order to render Calvinism domi- 
nant, to give ascendency to the Presbyterian order, and to put to 
silence the asserters of free inquiry, and Christian Freedom. 

We have outside testimony to the fairness of this charge. 
In July of 1826 the Rev. Henry Ware, Jr., landed in 
Utica from the canal-boat "Connecticut." Mr. Ware, 
as is well known, was "a man unusually kind in his feel- 
ings towards his opponents, disposed to a charitable 
construction, not inclined to a harsh estimate of other 
sects"; yet after four or five days of contact with the 
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Finney revivals he writes they have "been attended 
with occurrences of outrageous and vulgar fanaticism, 1 
such as, I hope and believe, have never been paralleled. 
... To frighten by any means, the most unwarranta- 
ble, has been the great effort; and the indecorums, the 
breaches of good manners, the profanity and blasphemy, 
which have been committed, are almost incredible." 

Mr. Peirce, learning of his nearness to Trenton, — it 
was a most unusual thing to have a fellow Unitarian 
minister so near, — very naturally sent word to Mr. Ware 
to come and help hold the fort against his numerous 
assailants. Mr. Ware generously and heartily responded 
to the call, despite his unpreparedness for preaching. 
In a letter dated here he writes : — 

I left all my sermons at New York, and took not a black rag of 
clothing with me, in order that I might not preach; and yet here 
I have stayed nine days on purpose to preach, in borrowed clothes 
too! a bottle-green coat!! I found the Society here just so situated, 
that I must have been less than a man to have refused to preach; 
and finding that I did good, and excited attention, and strength- 
ened weakness, I could not help staying a second Sunday. 

In another letter he speaks more in detail of the op- 
position which the society had to face dining these re- 
vival days, and it confirms all that Ephraim Perkins 
wrote. 

In this spirit and form a violent assault was made upon Trenton, 
and it was given out that the society should be crushed. "Only 
pray; only keep praying, and we shall soon root them out," said the 
brigadier-general. And they did pray, abusively, about persons, 
against persons, at all times, and in all places. Their emissaries 
were prowling about, sometimes eight, even more at a time. They 
left not a stone unturned. But, by the power of the truth and the 
blessing of God the Society is firmer, more earnest and more pros- 
perous. It has gained accessions in number and in zeal. The 
minister has worked hard, perseveringly and successfully. Under 
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such circumstances I could not resist the request to preach. ... If 
a people ever deserved countenance, it is this people. For twenty 
years they have held up the banner through the burden and heat 
of the day, amid many discouragements and neglects; yet have they 
persevered with a spirit that does them great credit. They are 
much more numerous than I supposed. They are most intelligent, 
respectable and devoted, and, with their minister, should be held 
in constant remembrance by their more favored brethren. 

This determined opposition failed of its object. The 
church was built up rather than destroyed. Former 
members were strengthened in the faith, and new recruits 
were added. The life of our church has continued un- 
interrupted all these years, and to-day faces the future 
with greater hope and strength than ever, while the 
church that was the headquarters of those who sought 
to destroy us has long since been dissolved. Our church, 
however, was never popular, never * largely attended. 
We learn from its foes of 1826 that the attendance sel- 
dom exceeded fifty. Writing to Mr. Huidekoper in 1823 
Miss Mappa says, "We have a Unitarian church in this 
village, comprising between sixty and seventy members." 
And Ephraim Perkins in his "Bunker Hill" says "the 
class of Christians to which Col. Mappa belongs are, 
(in this vicinity.) a little flock." It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that we shall ever be other than a "little flock"; 
but, though few, we are as mighty as of old. The 
church has always and still has to endure misrepresenta- 
tion and unprincipled opposition, but it has never ex- 
perienced so truly tempestuous a time as during the 
Finney Revival. 

Toward the close of this year there was a little flurry 
within the society which might have had unpleasant 
consequences but for the broad-mindedness of the people. 
It is not often that a majority accepts in right good humor 
the adverse decision and opinions of a small minority. 
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A Rev. B. Chase desired to be ordained "as an Evan- 
gelist' ' by this society, — that is all I can find out about 
him. The matter of ordaining him was brought before 
the society, and it was voted by a majority of almost 
two to one to grant Mr. Chase's request and proceed 
with his ordination. For some unexplained and un- 
recorded reason the minister was very strongly opposed 
to this, and refused to attend or take part in the ordina- 
tion, should it be proceeded with. A committee, con- 
sisting of Fr. A. Van der Kemp, John Sherman, and 
Timothy Powers, was "appointed to effect the ordina- 
tion of the Rev. B. Chase." This committee for reasons 
not given, contrary to its instructions, reported back 
to the congregation here and in Holland Patent their 
inability to carry out their instructions. They re- 
port: — 

Brethren; beloved in the Gospel of our Common Lord. Hav- 
ing taken into consideration the object for which we were appointed 
. . . having endeavored to weigh the matter calmly and dispassion- 
ately in all its bearings . . . bringing into account the existing state 
of things . . . the declared adverse feelings of the Rev.d Pastor of 
this church whom we ought not and would not appoint to assist 
in a work so very disagreeable to him . . . the different opinions 
of the church and society as publicly expressed, . . . the lasting 
ill effect it must necessarily have upon Mr. Chase's influence and 
usefulness to be ordained by this church, in view of the opposition 
to his ordination by its minister, by a respectable minority of the 
church and society and without the concurrent aid and approba- 
tion of the consistory of the church and its officers we beg leave to 
report that ... in view of the considerations above suggested, we 
are unanimously and decidedly of the opinion, that neither the 
welfare of the church, nor the real benefit of Mr. Chase would be 
attained by his ordination here ... we trust that the church will 
accept our resignation and put a charitable construction upon our 
conduct. We openly declare that we are friendly to Mr. Chase, 
that we wish well to him and his family that we feel thankful to 
him for his labors of love among us in that we think that it has 
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been in his heart to do us good and we most cordially wish him 
success in preaching the pure gospel of Christ. . . . 

There was in this instance all the material necessary 
for a division of the church into "pros" and "cons," but 
we are happy to relate that it appears to have been taken 
in the spirit of greatest friendliness and devotion to the 
church; and the cloud passed by without even mutter- 
ing thunder. 



XI. 
THE MINISTRY OF MR. PEIRCE (Concluded). 

The ordination of Mr. Peirce by the Boston clergy 
and the intimate relation which continued between them 
naturally led Mr. Peirce to keep the society here in touch 
with the movement toward organized Unitarianism. 
The geographical position of the society was also in a 
measure favorable for this. Rev. Henry Ware, Jr., 
in a letter written from here July 21, 1826, speaks of 
Trenton Falls. He says: "All travellers visit them now, 
— thousands; yet four years ago they were not known 
beyond the village. Mr. Sherman . . . first made them 
known, and keeps a house for the entertainment of vis- 
itors, — the best house I have seen." Among the " thou- 
sands" were many Unitarians. This created for the 
church a large circle of friends who still remember it 
with great kindness. Unitarian ministers were some- 
times among the visitors, and gave the church the strength 
of their presence and word. Ezra S. Gannett was a 
frequent visitor. All this served to keep this far-away 
church in line with the organized efforts of Unitarians 
in the East. 

In July, 1826, 

The following gentlemen were appointed by the meeting held 
in Union Church, in the village of Oldenbarneveld, on the evening 
of the 9th inst., to be a committee to obtain subscribers to the Tren- 
ton Branch of the American Unitarian Association, for the objects 
herein mentioned and set forth: 

Luther Guiteau M.D., Ephraim Perkins Esqr., John L. Powell, 
Isaac B. Peirce, John Billings Esqr., John M. Watson M.D., Benjn. 
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Brayton Esqr., Adam Frink Esqr., Wm. Rollo Esqr., Wm. Town- 
send Esqr., John Mappa, Aaron Willard, Westel Willoughby M.D., 
Hezekiah Gates M.D., Richard W. Sanger, W. H. Maynard Esqr. 

Thirty-seven persons signed this paper, and paid their 
dollar. By this means a large number of the publica- 
tions of the American Unitarian Association were put 
into circulation, and a number of "isolated Unitarians" 
were brought into touch with the living body of Unita- 
rianism. The length of life of this institution is uncer- 
tain. 

The years now begin to pass more evenly, but still not 
over-prosperously. It was a hard struggle from the 
very first to meet the financial demands of the institu- 
tion. Although the period of the Finney revival had 
resulted in adding to the membership and awakening 
a deeper interest, and had thus to some extent eased 
the load, the migration of the young men and women 
to the cities and the rapid passing away of the old and 
worthy founders of the church fully counterbalanced 
any gain. 

Our records show that in 1823 Canfield Coe and his 
wife died, the next year Miss M. A. Mappa and Simon 
Willard passed on. In 1827 G. H. C. Zahn followed, also 
Mrs. R. E. J. Van der Kemp. In 1828 Col. A. G. Mappa 
and Rev. John Sherman laid down this earthly life. In 
the next year Dr. Fr. Adr. Van der Kemp had his "pass- 
ports signed." These are but a few of the names which 
could be mentioned, showing how rapidly the old sup- 
porters of the church were passing away, making it so 
much the harder for the church to struggle along. 

Even in those days there was present the ever-vexing 
question of getting people to come to church, of waken- 
ing their interest and keeping it awake. The minister 
then preached at Holland Patent as well as in the vil- 
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lage of Trenton. The arrangement did not provide a 
service at each place the same day. Mr. Sherman 
preached in Holland Patent one Sunday in four. Mr. 
Peirce carried out the same arrangement, preaching also 
occasionally at Floyd and Newport. In 1841 Mr, Peirce 
preached at Newport every other Sunday. This ar- 
rangement frequently made long intervals between the 
services in the village church and, so Mr. Peirce thought, 
a corresponding lack of interest. He believed — and in 
this he was supported by the " leading men in this part 
of the town" — that, if services were to be held in the 
church every Sunday, the people's interest would be 
more constant. To do this, however, would involve a 
loss of financial support. The combined income from 
the four preaching places was hardly a beggar's pittance, 
and sheer necessity would demand compensation for 
the sacrifice of any portion of this meagre income. The 
people in the village were not able to increase their con- 
tributions, and the chance of making up the deficiency 
from new recruits was at best remote. The friendly 
relation existing between the parish and our Eastern 
clergy led Mr. Peirce to ask them for assistance, the 
result being a small appropriation from the American 
Unitarian Association, which enabled him to try the ex- 
periment of more frequent services in the church. 

Thus in a letter to Rev. Ezra S. Gannett, dated Dec. 
26, 1829, he writes: — 

I have preached this Fall eleven sabbaths in succession in our 
village church. The consequence is apparent in a very decided 
attention of the people to the duties of the day; and I am more 
convinced, and so are our leading men in this part of our town, 
that, if the service could by any means be regularly attended to 
in the church, our congregation would increase, and the Unitarian 
interest be strengthened. For the fifteen years nearly, which I 
have been a minister here, I have not preached so steady in the 
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village as your appropriation has enabled me to do this year. As 
the time approaches for us, agreeable to past usage, to come into 
new arrangements for the coming year, and as the Holland Patent 
subscription of $40 is out next Sabbath, you will perceive that I 
am anxious to ascertain the disposition and intention of the A. U. A. 
by their Directors in relation to any further aid or appropriation 
for my support in serving this people as their minister. . . . 

Now, my Dear Sir, what I have to propose is this, that the A. U. A. 
allow me Seventy five dollars for the next year, and let me try the 
experiment by giving up the subscription on Holland Patent, and 
confining my services to the village church: perhaps two years may 
be necessary to a full experiment, but one year will I am persuaded 
do much. What is wanted is a regular meeting in one place. 

An appropriation of $50 was made and the experi- 
ment tried, but the services at Holland Patent were 
not suspended for any length of time. 

The church had by this time passed its most lonely 
period. Visitors to the Falls brought to it the cheer and 
courage of fellow-workers. Two societies had been es- 
tablished in New York City, and in 1832 the church in 
Buffalo was organized. In 1834 this church received 
"a letter missive from the Church of Christ in Buffalo, 
. . . requesting this church to join with them in the ordi- 
nation of their minister-elect, the Rev. Albert C. Pat- 
terson, on the 13th of August next." 

In this connection the following letter to Mr. Peirce 
is of interest : — 

Buffalo, Not. 1st, 1833. 

Dear Sir, — I regretted exceedingly that I was deprived of the op- 
portunity of returning you my best thanks for your valuable con- 
tribution to the Examiner. I endeavored to learn where your 
friend was staying; but both myself and Mr. Sprague, who joined 
me in the search, failed of success. 

You will have seen in the Examiner that our friends here have 
ventured on building a church. We expect it will be ready for 
dedication on Friday next, the 8th inst. ; and Mr. Pierpont of Bos- 
ton — who arrived here on Wednesday evening and proceeded to 
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Detroit yesterday to preach to a small society lately organized in 
that place — is expected to preach the dedication sermon. I am 
requested by the society to invite you to be present on the occasion, 
and expressly to add that it would give them peculiar pleasure to 
see you from your having been the first Unitarian clergyman who 
ever preached in this place. I would also add that to myself it 
would afford much gratification to form a personal acquaintance 
with a brother minister and as I understand my only fellow-laborer 
west of New York. 

You must not be surprised that this invitation has not reached 
you earlier, as on all such occasions the builder has tormented me 
greatly, and it is only this morning that we have been able to de- 
cide dn the day of dedication. I hope however it will leave you 
time to arrange so as to be with us on Thursday evening. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Affectionately your brother, 

W. Heill Brown. 

In 1840, after a service of twenty-five years, broken 
only by one short vacation, Mr. Peirce asked for a year's 
leave of absence, "from June ist, 1840, to June 1st, 
1 84 1." This was granted, and the church was fortunate 
in securing the services of the Rev. Edgar Buckingham 
during Mr. Peirce's absence. 

Under Mr. Buckingham's ministrations the church 
seemed to take on new life, and entered on a period of 
prosperity greater than any it had yet experienced, so 
that, when Mr. Peirce returned, there was a reluctance 
on the part of the church to part with Mr. Buckingham. 
The people felt that it would be better for the church 
if Mr. Buckingham were the regular minister. Natu- 
rally, Mr. Peirce felt a little sensitive over this turn of 
things, and addressed a letter to the church and one to 
the "society," calling attention to the fact that the 
year's "leave of absence" was at an end, and express- 
ing surprise at the "strange silence observed on the sub- 
ject by his Christian brethren and old friends." But 
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he was not the man to stir up trouble, and so he proposed 
that he be allowed to retain "the same oversight which 
as pastor he has heretofore held, so long as it shall be 
agreeable to the church and to himself," and that the 
church "employ such individual as preacher and min- 
ister to labor with them in Public and Private as shall 
be agreeable to them and conduce to their interests." 
On July 1 8, 1841, the church through its committee 
made answer that the church desires 

to express our grateful remembrance of your many services to us, 
of your kind sympathy, and the labors of consolation which you 
have tendered in the unavoidable afflictions with which in the course 
of the past twenty-six years our families have been severally vis- 
ited, and our continued sympathy on the other hand with you in 
the afflictions which you have yourself experienced. And with 
the high regard for your piety and sincerity which the many years 
of your ministry in the midst of us have inspired, we express our 
earnest hope that success and peace and happiness may ever at- 
tend you in all your employments and in all the circumstances of 
your life. 

[We think] it may not be for the advantage of the church and for 
the growth of the society connected with it that a too complicated 
system should exist in the administration of the affairs of the church 
and society, since difficulties might unavoidably arise, if too many 
individuals were concerned in their administration. It is our wish, 
that while the church sees fit to employ as minister and teacher 
any other than yourself, such one may be permitted by you to ex- 
ercise freely and fully the duties and privileges of Pastor, too ; while 
at the same time we wish to enjoy for ourselves and wish that such 
one as we may employ as minister and teacher may also enjoy the 
advantage which your experience may be able to offer in the way 
of advice and counsel. 

Naturally enough, this "act of the church was unsat- 
isfactory to the Pastor," as he could not understand 
how the church could be led into the judgment that his 
activity would in any way impede "the growth of the 
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society* ' or be of "disadvantage to the church." And 
it was to be expected that he would interpret it as prac- 
tically severing "the tie which connected his youth and 
his heart to this beloved church and people." Mr. Peirce 
therefore tendered his resignation on the 14th of April, 
1842. The concluding portion of the letter runs: — 

I have to request you, Brethren, to lay my resignation . . . be- 
fore the church, at as early a day as can be done; and I request the 
church to give me, in the usual ecclesiastical way, and what is much 
more, in Christian kindness, a discharge from said official station, 
or office as Pastor, and such a testimonial, and such only, as your 
hearts shall dictate towards me. 

Wishing you, my Brethren, Grace, Mercy, and Peace from God 
our Father, and from the truth sanctification in the Lord, and that 
the whole church, over which I have for more than a Quarter of 
a Century been the Pastor, may become manifestly the Epistle of 
Christ, "seen and read of all men," I remain 

Your brother in the Gospel, 

Isaac B. Pbircb. 

And so we find it recorded that on Sunday, May 22, 
at a meeting of the church it was voted after mature 
consideration "to comply with the request of the Pastor." 

And it was ordered that the Consistory of the Church communi- 
cate this act of the Church to the Rev. Mr. Peirce; and, in their 
name, thank him for his long and faithful Christian labors with 
them through twenty five [seven] years, as their Pastor and Teacher, 
as a Testimonial of His Christian and moral standing with them 
and in the community. 

Thus ended a service of twenty-seven years, filled 
with unsurpassed devotion and patience and sacrifice; 
and Mr. Buckingham became the settled minister with- 
out further formality. During Mr. Peirce's ministry 
sixty-five persons "were received into Christian fellow- 
ship." And, though no longer officially "pastor and 
minister/ ' he remained active in the society for another 
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twenty years, going to his rest in 1863. In July of 1845 
Mr. Peirce was invited to meet his friends at the home 
of the Hon. John Billings. Here Dr. Luther Guiteau 
addressed him in behalf of the trustees of the church 
and society, and presented him with a silver cup, the 
inscription on which tells its own story: — 

This small token of gratitude,/ for the ever faithful kindness/ of 
ReVd I. B. Peirce/ Their late Pastor and Friend,/ is most affec- 
tionately and gratefully presented,/ by his Trenton Village friends./ 
July 14th. 1845. 



XII. 

LATER PASTORATES. 

Mr. Buckingham's ministry was a peaceful, happy, 
and, on the whole, a prosperous 'one. He served the 
church with a devotion and wisdom and kindness the 
memory of which still remains fresh in the minds of some 
of our oldest members. Thirty-five names were added 
to the list of members. An attempt was made by him 
in 1846 to bring about a change in the preaching ar- 
rangements here and at Holland Patent. "We had been 
in the habit for some years of holding meetings on alter- 
nate Sundays at Holland Patent and Trenton Village. 
The suggestion was made of holding meetings on the 
half Sunday of every week in each place." In the course 
of the following fortnight, meetings were held to discuss 
the matter, with the result that "the general opinion 
was found to be against an alteration of our present ar- 
rangement for public worship." It was during Mr. 
Buckingham's ministry and probably at his initiative 
that the interior of the church was changed to its pres- 
ent fashion. After a most excellent ministry of ten years, 
— a ministry productive of rich though not showy fruits, 
— he sent in his letter of resignation on Aug. 1, 1852. 
The church's answer to this letter beautifully expresses 
the close and tender relation between pastor and people : — 

This event we had reason long since to expect; for we were fully 
conscious that the remuneration you received was greatly inade- 
quate to the zeal and devotion that have characterised your min- 
istry. And yet the relation between us seems never to have been 
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the less dear to you; nor on this account, is the golden tie loosened. 
How many dear associations have been formed, that time must 
leave untouched. . . . 

You have powerfully affected this society by the beautiful min- 
istrations of love, and have impressed upon it the seal of your 
spirit. Many owe to you a new life, a new consciousness, and a 
new spirit and all have received generous impulses to virtue and 
goodness. 

In the following October a call was sent to the Rev. 
Thomas W. Brown, of Portsmouth, N.H. In December 
he accepted the call. His ministry, though lasting but 
a year, was pleasant and profitable to himself and the 
people; and it was with deep regret they were obliged 
to accept his resignation. 

Upon the advice of Rev. Ezra S. Gannett a call was 
given to the Rev. John B. Wight, of Wayland, Mass., 
to become pastor for a term of six months. Mr. Wight 
accepted the call, and commenced his labors on the first 
Sunday in March. At the close of the six-month term 
the engagement was not renewed. It appears that 
then, under the advice of Dr. Gannett, a call was sent 
to Rev. W. P. Clarke to become the pastor for one year. 
This call was not accepted. The church next, in June, 
1855, extended an invitation to the Rev. Charles Ritter, 
of Meadville, Pa., to come and " dispense to us the Word 
of God." Mr. Ritter accepted the invitation with the 
provision that it was for one year only. At the closie 
of this year of service he left the field, but returned again 
in 1 86 1 to serve the church for another year. The four 
years (1856-61) intervening were occupied by the pas- 
torate of the Rev. B. S. Fanton. Mr. Fanton apparently- 
succeeded in carrying out the experiment started by 
Mr. Peirce and desired by Mr. Buckingham, of having 
services every Sunday in the church here. It was Mr. 
Peirce's fond hope that this would result in an increased 
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attendance and a greater interest in the Unitarian cause. 
But Mr. Fanton testifies "that our experiment of regu- 
lar services every Sabbath has failed of increasing, as 
we had hoped it would, the strength of our Society." 
Mr. Fanton was succeeded by Mr. Ritter for one year; 
and on June 29, 1862, an invitation to "labor with us 
in the field of Gospel Christianity" was sent to Mr. Jef- 
ferson Myers Fox at Meadville. The invitation was ac- 
cepted. Mr. Fox being as yet unordained, the society 
invited the following churches to be present to assist 
in the services of his ordination: the church at Buffalo, 
at Syracuse, at Union Springs, at Vernon, and at Troy. 
The ordination took place on Tuesday, Oct. 7, 1862. 

The church was present by its delegates at the Uni- 
tarian Convention that convened in New York City 
April 5, 1865, and on the 14th of May following "at a 
church meeting it was voted to ratify the action of the 
Convention of New York .City." 

It was probably due to the new spirit of organized 
effort and well-defined purpose which was at this time 
making itself felt among Unitarians that led Mr. Fox 
to secure, if possible, a new and bolder expression of 
the faith of the church. At "an informal meeting of 
the Society on Dec. 31, 1865, the pastor, Dr. and Mrs. 
Guiteau, Mrs. C. Miller, Mrs. F. J. Douglas, and Miss 
C. E. Van der Kemp were appointed a committee to 
propose a statement of belief for the use of the Sunday- 
school.' ' On January 7 following, the committee re- 
ported the following "Statement of Belief": — 

I BELIEVE that the Lord our God is ONE Lord; that He is our 
Heavenly Father, who is more willing to give good gifts to His 
children than the best of earthly parents are to give good gifts to 
their children; that God is the Rewarder of all those who diligently 
seek Him; and that He so loved the world, that He gave His only- 
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begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on Him as the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life, should not perish, but have life everlasting. 

I BELIEVE that every soul that worketh righteousness will be 
accepted of God ; that we should love God with all our heart, and 
our neighbor as our self ; that we should worship God in spirit and 
in truth, serve Him only in the beauty of holiness, fear Him rev- 
erently, work righteousness, and shun every appearance of evil. 

I BELIEVE that Jesus Christ is the Son of God and the Saviour 
t>f the world, who came not only to do the Father's will and wish, 
but also as a light to enlighten every one that cometh into the 
world; and that He should be taken as our PATTERN in all that 
pertains to the duties and devotions of this life, and as our HIGH- 
EST TEACHER and RIGHTFUL MASTER in all matters of 
religion and morality. 

I BELIEVE in the Holy Spirit as the Comforter of the world, 
and as the INSPIRING INFLUENCE of God, which shall lead all 
those that love the Lord, into all truth; and that we should live 
repentant lives, in order to let the Holy Spirit perform its work 
of grace in our hearts. 

I BELIEVE that the Holy Scriptures are the Word of God, and 
should be taken by us as a sufficient rule of faith and practice ; and 
that the Gospel of Christ is not only the power of God unto salva- 
tion to every one that believeth, but is good for doctrine, for re- 
proof, and especially for instruction in righteousness. 

I BELIEVE that we should show our love to God by our devo- 
tions, our faith in Christ by our lives, and our good will to man by 
our duties. 

I BELIEVE in the forgiveness of sins, the rites of Baptism and 
Communion, the resurrection of the dead, and the life everlasting. 

AND I BELIEVE, that, in order to show our faith by our works, 
we must be fervent in spirit, instant in prayer, and abounding in 
faith, hope, and charity, 

This "statement was unanimously adopted with the 
express understanding that it should not be used as a 
lest of either church-membership or Christian fellow- 
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ship." The people were sticklers for the absolute free- 
dom of the individual. When they started out, it was 
written in their articles of association that " Liberty of 
Conscience shall be preserved inviolate. Every mem- 
ber shall be maintained in his right of free inquiry into 
the doctrines of the scripture; in publishing what he 
believes the scriptures to contain.' ' And they were not 
at this late day going to admit anything that would 
abridge that right and liberty. There might be nothing 
in this new "statement" that they disagreed with; but 
they might find it needful to change their minds or their 
children might feel it necessary to think and believe 
quite differently, and so they were not going to do any- 
thing that would make this church an antagonist to them 
on account of a change in faith and thought. The plan 
our fathers built on was that this church shall stand 
hostile to nothing but falsehood and sin. The statement 
was allowed to go on record as "an outline of our relig- 
ious views," but they also made it clear that never under 
any pretence should it be made a "test of fellowship:" 

After four years of good service Mr. Fox resigned. It 
is recorded that it is with "deep concern that the church 
of our faith is so frequently left to the disparagement 
of reverses by death and removals." The first three 
pastorates covered fifty years almost of the church's 
history. From 1852 to 1867 there were six pastorates; 
but in July of 1867 the church had the good fortune to 
secure the services of Rev. William Silsbee, and had the 
still greater fortune to retain his service for twenty years. 
Most of the six preceding pastorates were rendered short 
largely on account of the enormous difficulty of raising 
anywhere near a sufficient sum to enable a minister, 
dependent on his salary, to live respectably. The mem- 
bers of the society have always been generous according 
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to their means, but their number has been and still re- 
mains so small that it is impossible to pay a living salary 
without outside assistance. Mr. Silsbee was blessed 
with an income independent of his salary; and it was 
his unfailing generosity, expressed in a willingness to 
serve the church for a comparatively small sum, depend- 
ing in the main upon his own resources, that enabled him 
to remain for so long a time. A kinder and sweeter and 
more cultured man never served the parish. His min- 
istry in the pulpit and out of it always told for a broader 
and more thoughtful life. 

Mr. Silsbee was the first of our ministers to occupy 
the Van der Kemp house, of blessed associations. After 
the death of the saintly and self-sacrificing woman, 
Cuneira Englebarthar Van der Kemp, more familiarly 
known as "Aunt Bertha/' the house was purchased 
by Mr. Jonah Howe (also of precious memory), and the 
use of it given to the society so long as it shall maintain 
a pastor. The house, originally "a story and a half," 
was raised to two stories and its interior somewhat re- 
modelled that, it might better serve the needs of Mr. 
Silsbee and family, some fifteen hundred dollars being 
spent on these repairs and alterations. 

The history of the church during the twenty years of 
Mr. Silsbee's ministry was the pleasantest yet experi- 
enced. In the material sense of the word, perhaps the 
church was not prosperous; but, measured by its moral 
and spiritual influence, — the only true standard of meas- 
urement, — it was indeed most prosperous. 

Under Mr. Silsbee's initiative, steps were taken to 
straighten out the business side of the church. The 
society was originally incorporated as the United Prot- 
estant Religious Society, while the church formed within 
this society was called The Reformed Christian Church. 
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In the course of time the former name dropped out of 
use, and the whole institution (church and society) came 
to be known as the Reformed Christian Church. It was 
clearly to the interest of the society that it should be- 
come incorporated, or rather should be reincorporated 
under its most familiar title. The steps necessary to 
this act were taken at the close of 1883 and the begin- 
ning of 1884. In 1887, after a noble service of twenty 
years, failing health and increasing years compelled 
Mr. Silsbee to resign. But the church did not allow the 
resignation to take effect till December, 1889. 

It is perhaps fitting to record here that the Barneveld 
Library is, in the main, an abiding witness to the devo- 
tion and generosity of Mr. Silsbee in his labors for the 
higher life of the community. 

Again we come to a succession of short pastorates. 
Rev. Mr. Hinckley supplied the pulpit from May to Au- 
gust of 1888. "A call was extended to Rev. Edward 
Foster Temple, who accepted, and on January 1, 1889, 
began his pastorate," being duly installed on the 18th 
of the same month. "Salary to be $1,100 annually*" 
In May of 1892 Mr. Temple resigned his charge. The 
Rev. S. W. Sutton was next invited to the pastorate, 
and continued in it until September of 1893. The next 
pastor was the Rev. Walter Moore, who "was called for 
four or five years," and commenced his labors October, 
*893» "serving most acceptably until November, 1894, 
when he gave up because of illness." His promising 
and most helpful career was cut short by death on Feb. 
29, 1895. "His funeral was held from the parsonage, 
Rev. Dr. Bixby officiating." "The parish was without 
a pastor until the following July, when Rev. E. F. Temple 
returned," much to the gratification of the people and 
the prosperity of the society. 
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This brings us to one of the most important steps 
which the society had as yet taken. A parish meeting 
was called for Dec. 21, 1895. The important business 
to be considered and transacted is expressed in the fol- 
lowing motion: "On motion of L. G. Wauful it was re- 
solved that the trustees be and are hereby instructed, 
directed, empowered, and authorized to purchase the 
land and building thereon, which the late Dr. Luther 
Guiteau possessed in the village of Trenton." 

Thus was launched the active work of building the 
splendidly equipped parish house, more commonly known 
as Unity Hall, a building of which the parish is justly 
proud. The story of this is fully told in another chapter. 

Mr. Temple resigned in October, 1898, after a pastor- 
ate of over three years, leaving the parish house as his 
enduring monument. He was succeeded in the follow- 
ing month by the Rev. Wayland L. Beers. 

Under the direction of Mr. Beers, steps were taken 
by the church to give a broader and better statement 
of its faith, and to define its method of admitting people 
to membership. It was a much-needed step, and wisely 
taken. On the 5th of July, 1899, a meeting of the Re- 
formed Christian Church was held, and adopted as its 
4 'Bond of Union" the following: — 

In the love of Truth and in the spirit of Jesus, we unite for the 
worship of God and the service of man. 

Our doctrinal beliefs we hold always open to restatement as 
growing thought and purer life reveal new truth. 

We welcome to our fellowship any who, though differing from us 
in belief, are in sympathy with our practical aims and desire to pro- 
mote Truth, Righteousness, and Love in the world. We who 
here subscribe our names do by this act enter into a covenant of 
love and service and right endeavor with each other. 

Moved, That any person may become a member of this church 
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by signing the Bond of Union and receiving a welcome into the 
church by the pastor. 

Mr. Beers's resignation took effect February, 1901. 
In June following a call was extended to the Rev. Charles 
Graves, then at Littleton, N.H., who entered upon the 
duties of the parish Aug. 1, 1901. 



XIII. 

BUILDING OF THE PARISH HOUSE. 

. In the early years of the history of the parish the 
church did not play the r61e of social entertainer. It 
was the proper thing for the churches to regard the social 
activities of the world as evil, or at least unsanctified, as 
something to be foregone by all professing Christians. 
And, while the more liberal of the churches did not admit 
as a matter of faith the devil's lordship of creation, they 
had not in the first half of the last century freed them- 
selves from the practical results of that idea. 

During the last fifty years the social side of life has 
become more and more dominant in the church. As the 
old notion that religion and pleasure are mutually exclu- 
sive has lost its hold upon the people, they have become 
more devoted to the social functions of life. Our church 
has been no exception to the rule. The desire for social 
gatherings was strong, and demanded some attention. 
But still greater than this was the church's need of money. 
People there were, not willing to help directly, but quite 
willing to help indirectly by the purchase of a supper or 
a ticket to a show. The inconvenience of having suppers 
at the homes of the different members, the cost of hiring 
a hall for every little venture, together with the miser- 
able condition of the halls to be had, led many a one to 
wish, and often to say, "How nice it would be if we only- 
had a place of our own where we could have all our 
suppers and entertainments !" In Mr. Silsbee's time the 
notion of "church parlors" was occasionally talked over; 
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and Miss Mary Kent, now Mrs. Robinson, having saved 
three dollars from a "society" which she gave in the 
Town Hall, gave it to Mrs. Silsbee to keep as a nest-egg 
for a church parlor fund. The needs of the parish so 
nearly matched the income from all sources that these 
three dollars remained proudly alone for several years. 
Finally, all hopes were given up, and the three dollars 
were turned into the common treasury. So passed the 
first effort and the first hope. 

But a good thing will not down, and under the lead of 
Mr. Temple the good women of the parish began to talk 
" church parlors' ' with a meaning earnestness. More 
than any other one person perhaps, Mrs. A. E. Powell 
backed up and inspired the movement from the start. 
She and one or two others " sounded' ' different people 
as to what they would be able or disposed to give toward 
such an object. The results of this sounding were so 
unsatisfactory as to discourage any definite move. Once 
again the matter was dropped. Mr. Temple resigned, 
and under his successors the matter was not renewed. 
But, when Mr. Temple .returned to the pastorate in July, 
1895, he talked it in season and out of season till all who 
were really interested evinced a readiness to do all that 
was possible to push the matter to a successful issue. 

But where build the Hall or Parish House! The so- 
ciety owned no site suitable for the purpose. Across the 
street from the parsonage stood a barn surrounded by 
a yard belonging to the estate of Dr. Guiteau, of blessed 
memory. An embassy was sent to Mr. F. W. Guiteau 
to find out whether the property could be bought and 
at what price. Seven hundred dollars was the report of 
the embassador, and that seemed to settle the matter. 
It was agreed to call a special meeting of the parish on 
Dec. 21, 1895, to decide fully and finally what should 
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be attempted. The meeting resulted in passing a reso- 
lution to purchase the property in question. Messrs. 
L. B. Worden, L. G. Wauful, and C. B. Watkins were 
authorized to go ahead; and, aided by the people, they 
went ahead in splendid fashion, accomplishing a task 
that must ever redound to their credit and to the credit 
of all active in the work. A Parish House was built, un- 
surpassed by any in the State or in any State outside the 
large cities. 

And now money, money, was the all-essential thing, — 
the thing that must be procured if the plans were to be 
realized. Praying would not go far toward putting up 
the building planned, where money, if secured at all, was 
only to be secured by the hardest work. And who but 
the ladies were willing or able to shoulder that immense 
task? The Ladies' Industrial Society, now called the 
Women's Alliance, was ready for duty at the start. For- 
tunately, they did not come empty-handed. Through 
diligent sewing and delicious cooking and in other mani- 
fold ways the ladies had already laid away eight hun- 
dred and fifty as good dollars as anybody ever wished to 
see. This they gave as the first contribution to the cause. 
Negotiations were immediately begun for the purchase of 
the necessary property, and quickly consummated. 

Subscription lists were passed around with reasonable 
success. Comparatively little at first was raised out- 
side the parish. The lists carried two or three subscrip- 
tions of $100, but most of the amounts given were sums 
of $5 and less. Mr. Temple appealed by letter to his own 
friends and to former members and friends of the parish 
with encouraging results. And the ladies were unceas- 
ingly active in devising and carrying out schemes for 
swelling the " church parlor fund." Some of these will 
be mentioned in a moment. 
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While these efforts were in progress, the building com- 
mittee were busy getting everything in readiness for a 
grand rush to the finish. Mr. C. L. Vivian, "one of our 
boys," was chosen architect, and very generously con- 
tributed the plans for the building. In the preliminary 
talks upon the cost of the undertaking, $2,500 was con- 
sidered all that was necessary to construct such a build- 
ing as was thought of. But, when the work commenced, 
the desire to have it just as it should be and to build for 
the future became so strong that ultimately nearly thrice 
that sum was expended. Many have remarked: "Had 
we known what it was going to cost, I am sure we 
should never have had courage to have undertaken it. 
But, once in, we pushed ahead, feeling confident we 
should come out on top somewhere. ,, 

By the middle of 1896 the structure was well under 
way, and, as the need for money beyond that provided 
in the subscription lists increased, the Trenton Dramatic 
Club exercised its splendid talents in the interest of the 
cause, while the women made the ice-cream freezer rattle 
faster and louder and plied their wits for new and honest 
schemes to win a dollar. 

Among the various schemes resorted to was the ever- 
familiar "birthday social/ ' selling ice-cream and lemon- 
ade on the baseball field; also the capital "penny-a-day" 
scheme. Three people were chosen to ask certain ones 
to contribute a penny a day for a year. This was very 
successful, netting in all $400. An Old Folks' Concert 
was among the attractions; and, what must not be for- 
gotten, an "Experience Social." Different ones were 
asked to earn a dollar for the building fund, and on a 
given night relate in verse the means by which the dollar 
was earned. Some of this poetry was very amusing at 
the time, even if not quite worthy to be immortalized in 
print. 
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Considering the appalling frequency with which 
churches at their fairs violate the anti-lottery law, our 
ladies are to be congratulated and commended for build- 
ing the Parish House with clean, honest dollars. No 
games or schemes of chance were ever resorted to. 

By the end of October the building was complete and 
ready for dedication, — an event which took place on the 
30th of October, 1896.* Mr. F. W. Guiteau, our oldest 
living member and, excepting his sister Mrs. Howe, our 
most generous supporter, presided over the services of 
dedication. The programme in part of the service fol- 
lows: — 

Overture, Orchestra, — Earl B. Worden, violin, C. B. 
Watkins, cornet, Miss M. Jennie Edwards, piano; report 
of chairman of Building Committee; dedication by min- 
ister and people; prayer, Rev. D. W. Morehouse, of New 
York; address, "The Church in the Country Town as a 
Centre of the Best Social Life in the Community," Rev. 
W. M. Brundage, Ph.D., of Albany; vocal solo, "Baby- 
lon," Miss Jennie Wolcott; address, "The Church as the 
Centre of the Best Intellectual Life of the Community/' 
Rev. S. R. Calthrop, of Syracuse; violin solo, Earl B. 
Worden; address, "Social and Intellectual Adjuncts to 
the Development of the Moral and Religious Life of the 
Community," Rev. Howard N. Brown, of Boston. 

The building had cost over $7,000, and at this time 
carried a debt of $2,750. The trustees were resolved 
that no mortgage should be put upon the property, and 
so borrowed money on their own security from among 
the members of the parish. Mrs. N. G. Howe, always 
ready to bear her full share of the burdens of the parish, 
liad already subscribed $125, but, seeing how faithfully 
the women had labored, she delighted them all by send- 

* Mr. Guiteau died Oct. 5, 1903. 
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ing, soon after the dedication, her check for $1,000, re- 
ducing the debt to $1,750. Still the ladies made the ice- 
cream freezers rattle, and the Trenton Dramatic Club 
plied their talents to hasten the payment of the last 
dollar. One very hot day the following summer Mr. 
Guiteau saw two or three of the ladies going to a base- 
ball game with freezers full of cream to sell to the players. 
Touched by this further instance of unsurpassed devo- 
tion to the cause, he proposed to give $1,000, if the re- 
maining $750 were raised. The offer was accepted with 
enthusiasm, and by the following November the sum 
needed was in hand. Then Mr. Guiteau, with words of 
congratulation, forwarded his check for the promised 
$1,000, and the Parish House stood free of debt. For 
a small parish, surrounded by a hostile community, to 
plan and build and pay for so fine a parish house as this, 
inside of two years, is a bit of work that deserves to be 
heralded throughout our denomination as an example of 
what a few men, backed up by the all-powerful and ever- 
zealous Women's Alliance can do. 



XIV. 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

Important as this branch of the church is to its exist- 
ence and growth, yet no one seems to have deemed it 
worth while to make any record of its life. The only 
mention of the Sunday-school in all our church records 
is made by the Rev. Jefferson Myers Fox in 1865; and 
that mention is altogether insignificant, so far as this 
sketch is concerned. The school had existed, however, 
many years before that. Mrs. Jerome B, Frazier writes : 
"I well remember the first Sunday-school I ever attended. 
It was just sixty years ago last winter, My two brothers 
drew me on a hand-sled, and the school was held in the 
Van der Kemp house." Miss L. L. Post, who at this 
time reckons about eighty-one years to her credit, says : 
"I do not know how far back the Sunday-school goes, 
but there was a Sunday-school further back than I can 
remember. It was no new thing when I was a child/' 
Mrs. N. G. Howe, whose memory goes back many years, 
writes, "The Sunday-school existed before my memory, 
and has continued ever since. ,, Thus by the memory of 
friends still living we are assured of its existence as early 
as 1820 at least. It would seem, then, that we are justi- 
fied in assuming that our Sunday-school existed quite 
early in the second decade of the last century. This would 
make it one of the oldest, not only in this part of the 
country, but in the United States. As late as 1820 
Sunday-schools were very new and very rare institutions. 
Unitarians have always been first and foremost in ad- 
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vancing the cause of the religious training of the young. 
It is a matter of history that the first Sunday-schools in 
this country were connected with Unitarian churches. 
In 1809 two young ladies, Miss Hannah Hill and Miss 
J. B. Prince, connected with the First Parish in Beverly, 
Mass., started what may properly be called the first 
Sunday-school in America, In 1822 the First Parish 
Church took this school under its sole care. Sunday- 
schools began in Cambridgeport, Mass., in 1814, Wilton, 
N.H., in 1816, and in Portsmouth, N.H., in 1818. So, 
if we place the beginning of our Sunday-school at 1820, 
that date puts our school among the earliest; and I sus- 
pect we might put its beginning at a still earlier date. 

It is significant that the school was frequently held 
in the Van der Kemp house, with Uncle Peter and Aunt 
Bertha as teachers. It would seem from this that the 
Van der Kemps were the leading spirits in the Sunday- 
school work in the early years of its history, and in all 
probability our Sunday-school originated within the 
limits of this worthy family. Dr. Francis Adrian Van 
der Kemp was a man who believed very strongly in the 
importance of religious instruction. He urged and took 
an active part in the formation of our church, because he 
felt that the highest welfare of the people demanded re- 
ligious instruction. When Mr. Sherman resigned and the 
church was without a pastor, he, together with John 
Mappa and Canfield Coe, undertook to hold services 
"every Sabbath once a day," each agreeing to under- 
take in turn the charge of reading the sermon. And, 
when this arrangement fell through, Dr. Van der Kemp 
still persisted in holding religious services every Sabbath. 
In some of his letters he writes of having "preached this 
day for my family," and visitors and friends would not 
be excluded from exercises believed to be so important. 
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We gather from various sources that he was diligent in 
providing religious instruction for his family and for all 
who desired or who would accept of it. Had Sunday- 
schools been a part of established religious activities when 
the church started, Dr. Van der Kemp would have seen 
to it that the school was organized then. But Sunday- 
schools were then unknown and unthought of. As the 
people here had from the very first been thrown pretty 
much on their own resources in providing the religious 
instruction needed and desired, it is not beyond reason 
to believe that in this isolated endeavor some of them 
should have hit upon the plan of instructing the children 
in those religious ideas which they most deeply cherished. 
If the facts were known, I think we should find that Dr. 
Van der Kemp of his own initiative instructed his chil- 
dren in religious matters at stated intervals. We know 
that such instruction was carried on in his family, and 
what we know of the man warrants us in believing that 
in all likelihood other young folk, and older ones, too, 
were earnestly invited to participate in the benefits thus 
to be derived. Probably out of this very natural begin- 
ning grew our Sunday-school. It was not the result of 
definite organized efforts to copy Sunday-school work 
started in some other part of the country. Had such an 
effort been made, Mr. Peirce, who was very faithful in, 
chronicling any new departure, would have made record 
of it. So we may without much danger of error trace 
our school back to these home efforts at religious instruc- 
tion in the Van der Kemp family, and regard it as dating 
back to the very beginnings of Sunday-school work in 
this country. Thus our school holds the proud position 
of being by all odds the oldest in Central New York, and 
among the very oldest in America. Of the history of 
the school little can be said, and perhaps little need be 
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said about it. It has enjoyed or endured the vicissitudes 
common to Sunday-schools everywhere. There have 
been times of marked prosperity and times of equally 
marked adversity. But, whether the scholars and teachers 
have been few or many, the work has gone slowly on, 
without ostentation and not without some good results. 
After all these years of experience how best to order its 
affairs remains an unsolved problem. But, though beset 
by discouraging features, it always has been and still 
remains the hope of the church. The men and women 
who have generously given their time and strength and 
patience to the work of teaching, who have done the best 
they could and knew to instruct the children in the 
fundamental truths of an abiding religion and the pre- 
cepts of righteousness, deserve all praise and thanks. 



